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PREFACE 

By  invitation  of  the  Women's  Council  for  the  Common 
Good  of  South  Carolina,  I  made  a  study  of  the  loan  shark 
problem  of  the  state  in  1939.  In  the  course  of  this  investi- 
gation I  visited  numerous  textile  mills  where  I  interview- 
ed various  mill  executives  and  collected  data  from  sev- 
eral hundred  operatives,  both  at  the  mills  and  in  their 
homes,  who  had  obtained  credit  from  the  small  loan  com- 
panies. This  study,  "Life  in  Mill  Communities,"  sponsor- 
ed by  the  P.  C.  Press,  is  the  outgrowth  of  my  interest 
aroused  in  1939  in  the  cotton  mill  village  life  while  en- 
gaged in  the  interviewing  of  many  operatives  victimized 
by  loan  sharks.  This  work  is  confined  to  South  Carolina. 

To  obtain  information  relative  to  housing,  religion,  edu- 
cation, health  work,  company  stores,  employee  credit, 
and  other  subjects  dealt  with  in  this  study,  I  visited  many 
textile  mills  and  mill  villages  in  Spartanburg,  Green- 
ville, Anderson,  Newberry,  Columbia,  and  in  other  lo- 
calities in  South  Carolina.  I  interviewed  many  mill  execu- 
tives, personnel  directors,  employees,  teachers,  preachers, 
and  others  upon  different  mill  problems  in  which  they 
were  directly  interested. 

Replies  from  82  mills  to  questionnaires  sent  all  textile 
mills  in  South  Carolina  presented  much  helpful  informa- 
tion for  the  completion  of  this  study. 

The  files  of  the  South  Carolina  Cotton  Manufacturers' 
Association  contained  much  material  and  the  Associa- 
tion's Executive  Vice-President,  Dr.  William  P.  Jacobs, 
was  most  helpful  in  not  only  extending  the  facilities  of 
his  office  but  in  answering  many  questions  which  arose 
during  the  course  of  the  study. 

The  members  of  the  Department  of  Labor  of  South 
Carolina  were  very  generous  with  their  time  in  giving 
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helpful  interviews.  For  similar  assistance  I  am  indebted 
to  many  state  employees  in  Columbia. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  Professor  Robert  S.  Smith  for 
reading  the  manuscript  and  for  making  many  helpful 
suggestions. 

WILLIAM  HAYS  SIMPSON 

Duke  University, 
May,  1943. 


INTRODUCTION 

Actually  the  line  of  demarkation  between  the  indus- 
trial and  the  non-industrial  village  is  practically  forgot- 
ten. The  mill-workers  in  the  South  are  also  the  farm- 
folks,  the  merchant-folks,  the  middle  group  of  people 
who  represent  the  backbone  of  the  South. 

Since  there  has  been  a  tendency,  however,  to  segregate 
the  cotton  mill  worker,  at  least  in  the  minds  of  readers, 
this  volume,  presenting  an  interesting  study  by  Dr.  Wm. 
Hays  Simpson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science  at 
Duke  University,  attempts  to  give  a  true  and  accurate 
picture  of  the  environment  surrounding  the  lives  of  those 
who  work  in  the  textile  mills  in  the  South,  and  particular- 
ly the  circumstances  which  peculiarly  influence  the 
standards  and  costs  of  living  of  southern  textile  workers. 
A  study  of  migratory  trends  of  the  working  class  of  peo- 
ple in  the  South  will  show  that,  living  in  a  rather  versatile 
territory  which  is  partly  industrial,  partly  commercial 
and  partly  agricultural,  they  transfer  their  allegiance — 
depending  upon  which  particular  type  of  activity  pro- 
duces the  best  income  and  the  most  favorable  working 
conditions. 

Thus,  we  have  seen  from  time  to  time  marked  trends 
from  the  factory  to  the  farm,  and  from  the  farm  to  the 
factory,  depending  upon  the  relative  state  of  prosperity 
of  the  particular  classification  of  activity.  Within  recent 
years  the  trend  has  been  largely  away  from  the  farms 
into  the  mills,  because  of  the  relative  increase  in  mill 
wages  and  a  simultaneous  decrease  in  mill  hours  and 
farm  income.  More  recently,  since  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
the  broadening  scope  of  Selective  Service,  when  it  was 
believed  temporarily  that  agriculture  would  offer  greater 
immunity  from  the  draft  than  would  the  textile  industry, 
there  was  a  perceptible  return  to  the  farm.  Now,  later, 
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since  the  textile  industry  has  been  declared  an  essential 
industry,  the  trend  to  the  farms  has  slowed  down. 

The  situation  is  a  flexible  one  and  perhaps  a  whole- 
some one,  for  it  produces  an  independence  which,  even 
though  it  be  not  accompanied  by  unusually  high  incomes, 
is  a  definite  security  against  hunger.  It  is  because  of  this 
circumstance  that  unemployment  in  the  southeastern 
states — that  is,  in  the  textile-agricultural  region,  has 
never  been  a  serious  factor.  A  study  of  relief  rolls  through 
the  years  will  show  relatively  little  unemployment  here. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  present  employees  in 
the  textile  mills  live  on  and  operate  small  farms.  This  is 
one  of  the  advantages  afforded  the  textile  workers  by  the 
Wage-Hour  law.  During  the  emergency  period  of  heavy 
war  production  the  industry  is  operating  on  an  overtime 
basis,  and  the  combined  industrial-farm  occupation  has 
of  course  not  been  so  prevalent.  Normally,  however, 
many  mill  workers  operate  small  farms  and  gardens  in 
their  spare  time.  This  dual  occupation  means  that  the 
textile  mill  community  in  the  South  spreads  out  over 
the  country-side,  sometimes  covering  a  space  of  many 
miles.  Actually  it  has  no  boundaries.  Life  in  the  mill 
community  therefore  is  an  inter-mixture  of  life  in  the 
non-industrial  community  and  city  nearby  and  life  in 
the  rural  sections. 

Southern  textile  mill  workers  are  typical  of  the  southern 
states  in  general.  Their  characteristics  are  typically 
small-town  or  rural,  Protestant,  democratic  and  dry.  Ty- 
pical as  they  are  of  over  50%  of  the  population  of  the 
South,  there  is  no  material  difference  between  background, 
culture,  education,  environment  and  the  customs  of  the 
farmer,  the  mill  worker,  the  storekeeper,  the  undertaker, 
the  policeman  and  dozens  of  similar  vocations.  They  are 
very  largely  one  and  the  same.  Incidentally,  from  the 
standpoint  of  origin  and  the  more  fundamental  character- 
istics, there  is  practically  no  difference  between  any  of  the 
classes  or  groups  of  the  white  people  in  the  Southeast. 
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Employers  and  employees  alike  come  largely  from  the 
same  Anglo-Saxon  stock.  Their  early  years  were  spent  in 
the  same  general  environment  under  the  same  advantages 
and  the  same  general  handicaps.  They  have  the  same 
blood  coursing  through  their  veins,  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage and  worship  the  same  God.  This  accounts,  inciden- 
tally, for  the  fact  that  there  are  seldom  ever  any  serious 
differences  of  opinion  between  the  native  stock  of  em- 
ployers and  employees  in  the  cotton  textile  industry  in 
the  South.  And  so,  strangely  enough,  what  Dr.  Simpson 
is  writing  about  really  does  not  exist  at  all  as  separate 
entities.  However  groups  of  people  in  the  South  may 
differ  in  vocation  or  station  in  life  in  our  more  or  less 
complicated  world  of  today,  they  as  a  democratic  people 
are  one  and  the  same  in  ideals,  objectives,  social  customs, 
moral  standards  and  religious  beliefs. 

There  really  have  been  too  many  attempts  to  segregate 
the  working  people  of  the  South.  It  is  comparatively  easy 
to  understand  segregation  when  there  is  a  wide  difference 
in  present  or  original  nationality,  but  every  democratic 
day  in  the  agricultural-industrial  Southeast  sees  new 
barriers  swept  away,  and  a  steady  narrowing  of  the  social 
gap  which  once  existed.  The  spinner's  son  and  the 
school  teacher's  daughter,  the  weaver's  niece  and  the 
merchant's  nephew,  are  studying  and  playing  together, 
participating  in  the  same  social  and  athletic  activities,  and 
forming  the  backbone  of  the  young  peoples'  work  in 
the  local  churches,  cooperating  in  the  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts, 
the  Home  Guard,  the  Civilian  Defense,  and  dozens  of 
other  democratic  enterprises  which  feature  small  com- 
munities. 

Great  strides  in  communication,  transportation,  educa- 
tion and  general  social  functions  have  combined  to  elimi- 
nate quite  largely  the  barriers  which  once  typified  indus- 
trial segregation. 

Nevertheless,  this  study  is  an  interesting  and  an  im- 
portant one.  It  is  more  important  perhaps  because  of 
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the  democratic  trend  of  southern  small-town  and  rural 
life.  Time  was  when  the  rural  South  was  distinctly  aristo- 
cratic. There  remains  practically  no  vestige  of  that 
characteristic  now  except  the  occasional  restoration  of 
some  colonial  or  antebellum  structure.  In  the  lives  of 
the  people  the  marks  of  aristocracy  have  long  since  been 
obliterated.  There  still  remains  of  course  the  distinction 
between  the  educated  and  the  uneducated  and  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  though  this  margin  is  rapidly  dim- 
inishing. But  the  modern  trend  has  been  definitely  away 
from  occupational  segregation  or  isolation.  The  demo- 
cratic principle,  as  applied  in  the  Southeast,  cuts  across 
all  vocations. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  social  change  in  the 
Southeast  within  the  past  generation.  Fortunately  this 
volume  depicts  that  change  and  emphasizes  many  of  the 
peculiarities.  It  is  more  interesting  as  a  result.  The  au- 
thor of  the  volume  is  peculiarly  well  suited  for  the 
particular  type  of  study  which  he  has  made.  He  is 
an  untiring  worker  and,  while  a  noted  teacher  and  writer, 
his  approach  to  life  is  from  the  common-sense  and  practi- 
cal angle,  and  he  seems  to  have  the  uncanny  ability  to 
understand  people  and  their  motives.  There  is  nothing 
superficial  about  him.  The  frankness  and  simplicity  of 
his  approach  is  so  perfectly  natural  and  unassumed  that 
he  frequently  gets  to  the  heart  of  facts  and  completely 
disarms  those  whom  he  approaches.  He  knows  the  lan- 
guage of  the  working  men  and  of  the  middle  classes. 
While  much  of  his  life  has  been  spent  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, by  far  the  most  important  phase  of  his  education 
has  been  the  study  of  human  nature  as  he  has  found  it 
on  the  farms,  in.  the  mill  villages,  in  the  stores,  in  the 
schools,  in  the  banks,  and  in  every  nook  and  corner  of 
the  small  communities  and  rural  sections  in  the  Southeast. 
His  language  is  a  quaint  expression  of  the  people  about 
whom  he  is  writing. 

In  making  this  study  he  has  had  the  cooperation  of 
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state  and  national  authorities,  including  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor  of  South  Carolina  and  his  staff.  He  has  also 
sought  and  obtained  the  cooperation  of  The  Cotton  Manu- 
facturers' Association  of  the  State,  of  the  Women's  Coun- 
cil for  the  Common  Good  and  other  organizations,  of  the 
cotton  mill  executives,  storekeepers,  ministers,  policemen, 
teachers,  and  above  all,  of  course,  the  farm  and  mill  work- 
ers themselves  and  their  families.  To  study  them  he  has 
gone  into  their  homes  and,  with  his  characteristic 
thoroughness,  he  has  pried  deeply.  As  a  result,  this  study 
represents  an  unusually  frank  and  accurate  picture  of 
many  phases  of  the  "Life  in  Mill  Communities"  which 
has  never  been  published  before. 

This  study  is  definitely  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
historical  record  of  the  growth  and  emancipation  of  the 
toiling  white  people  of  the  Southeast — emancipation  from 
isolation,  poverty,  ignorance  and  social  ostracism  into  the 
social,  industrial,  agricultural,  moral  and  spiritual  leader- 
ship of  the  Southeast.  For  years  many  writers  on  this 
and  similar  themes  have  confined  their  research  to  vol- 
umes written  by  theorists  and  exponents  of  a  new  social 
order.  Their  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  section 
has  served  more  to  accentuate  isolation  than  to  solve  the 
problem.  Distorted  pictures  of  the  barefoot  child  stand- 
ing on  a  soap-box  to  reach  the  top  of  a  loom,  of  half 
starving,  poorly  clad  people  of  the  "Tobacco  Road"  en- 
vironment— these  and  other  similar  erroneous  pictures 
have  misled  the  public  into  damaging  conclusions.  It 
seems  to  have  been  difficult  to  get  at  the  true  facts  except 
through  an  intimate  study  of  the  lives  of  the  people  them- 
selves. 

Dr.  Simpson's  contribution  serves,  therefore,  not  only 
as  a  correction  of  misinformation,  but  it  blasts  away 
imaginary  barriers  and  proves  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  middle  classes  in  the  South  include  many  groups  and 
that  there  are  practically  no  classes  at  all,  and  that  life 
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in  the  small  mill  community  in  the  South  is  democratic, 
friendly,  homogeneous  and  modern. 

We  are  grateful  to  Dr.  Simpson  for  dispelling  several 
of  our  timeworn  evidences  of  fallacious  thought — the 
bogeymen  paternalism,  malnutrition,  social  ostracism, 
isolation,  illiteracy,  child  labor,  and  others.  His  is  a  con- 
structive contribution  to  the  history  of  the  educational 
and  social  advances  of  the  southern  people. 

Wm.  Plumer  Jacobs, 
President  P.  C.  Press  and 
Presbyterian    College. 

The  Publisher 


CHAPTER  I 

HISTORICAL 

THE  GROWTH  OF  COTTON  TEXTILES  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

While  the  1880's  marked  the  beginning  of  the  great  in- 
dustrial growth  of  cotton  manufacturing  in  South  Caro- 
lina, the  first  cotton  mill  in  the  state  was  established  in 
1790.  But  cotton  goods  were  made  in  South  Carolina  as 
early  as  1768,  according  to  the  Charles  Town  Gazette  of 
December  22,  1768:  "A  gentleman  of  St.  David's  Parish, 
in  this  province,  writes  to  his  correspondent  in  Charles 
Town:  'I  expect  to  see  our  own  manufactures  much  pro- 
moted in  this  part  of  the  province.  I  send  you  some 
samples  of  what  hath  been  already  done  upon  this  river 
and  in  this  parish.  The  sample  of  white  cloth  was  made 
in  proportion  of  twelve  yards  to  one  pound  of  cotton. 
Hemp,  flax  and  cotton  may  be  raised  here  in  any  quantity; 
as  to  wool  one  cannot  have  much  of  it.'  "  1  The  Gazette 
of  March  2,  1769  states  further  that  "Many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  north  and  eastern  parts  of  this  province  have 
this  winter  clothed  themselves  in  their  own  manufactures; 
Many  more  would  purchase  them  if  they  could  be  got; 
and  a  great  reform  is  intended  in  the  enormous  expense 
attending  funerals  for  mourning,  etc.,  from  the  patriotic 
example  set  by  Christopher  Gadsden,  Esq,  when  he  buried 
one  of  the  best  of  wives  and  most  excellent  of  women. 
In  short,  the  generality  of  the  people  now  seem  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  of  the  necessity,  and  most  heartily 
disposed,  to  use  every  means  to  promote  industry,  econo- 
my and  American  manufactures,  and  to  keep  as  much 
money  amongst  us  as  possible."  2 


1.    August  Kohn,  The  Cotton  Mills  of  South  Carolina,  p.  6. 
2     Jbid..  P   7. 
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In  1770  a  Committee  was  organized,  with  Henry  Laurens 
as  chairman,  to  establish  and  promote  manufacturing  in 
the  province  and  to  circulate  petitions  to  raise  money  for 
the  enterprise.  The  Committee  was  successful  in  rais- 
ing a  considerable  sum  for  this  project. 

The  General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina  passed  an  Act 
in  1795,  providing  for  a  lottery  which  should  yield  a  pro- 
fit of  400  pounds  to  be  used  to  aid  William  McClure  to 
employ  a  minimum  of  seven  white  persons  for  seven 
years.  3 

Further  encouragement  was  given  to  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  when  Hugh  Templeton  in  1789,  seeking  invent- 
or's privileges,  deposited  with  the  state  authorities  com- 
plete drafts  of  a  carding  machine  that  would  card  eighty 
pounds  of  cotton  per  day  and  of  a  spinning  machine,  with 
eighty-four  spindles,  that  would  spin,  with  one  man's  as- 
sistance, ten  pounds  of  cotton  yarn  a  day.  4 

An  appropriation  bill  in  1809  provided  for  the  advanc- 
ing of  $1000  to  Ephraim  McBride  to  enable  him  to  con- 
struct a  spinning  machine  on  the  principles  mentioned 
in  a  patent  he  held  from  the  United  States.  In  the  same 
year,  however,  the  request  of  the  President  of  the  Home- 
spun Company  of  South  Carolina  for  a  loan  on  account 
of  a  patent  was  unfavorably  reported  by  a  legislative 
committee;  but  it  was  recommended  that  he  be  allowed 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature  "to  report  on  the 
utility  of  a  machine  called  the  Columbia  Spinster,  so  as 
to  entitle,  in  case  the  same  be  approved,  the  inventor 
of  the  same  to  the  sum  provided  by  law  for  his  benefit."  5 

It  was  not  until  after  the  War  of  1812  that  cotton  mills 
were  established  in  the  Piedmont  section.  Pioneers  of  the 
textile  industry  in  this  section  included  George  Hill,  Leon- 
ard Hill,  W.  B.  Shelden,  William  Bates,  John  Weaner, 
James  Edward  Henry,  and  others.  These  men  transport- 


3.  Ibid.,  p.  10. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  11. 

5.  Ibid. 
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ed  their  textile  machinery  in  wagons  from  Charleston 
over  unimproved  roads  for  over  200  miles  to  establish  the 
first  mills  in  the  Piedmont.  6 

By  1830,  because  of  sectional  disagreement  over  the 
tariff  question,  resentment  of  the  South  over  its  economic 
dependence  upon  the  North  was  common.  This  doubtless 
stimulated  the  movement  for  manufactures  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  larger  and  more  complete  factories.  There- 
fore, in  the  late  forties  real  factory  development  began; 
and,  had  not  two  financial  crises  and  a  war  checked  its 
progress,  the  modern  epoch  of  cotton  manufacturing  in 
the  South  would  have  dated  from  this  time. 

The  first  large  mill  in  South  Carolina  was  built  in  1846 
at  Graniteville  by  William  Gregg,  later  regarded  as  a 
farsighted  manufacturer,  who  as  a  merchant  had  enjoyed 
financial  success  in  Charleston.  Around  this  enterprise, 
with  its  8400  spindles  and  300  looms,  developed  the  first 
mill  village  of  which  there  is  a  descriptive  record.  The 
builder  was  required  by  the  legislature  to  buy  at  least  one 
half  of  the  stock  in  order  to  establish  individual  respon- 
sibility instead  of  corporate  control.  7 

When  the  Graniteville  Company  first  put  its  goods  on 
the  market  in  1847,  other,  but  smaller,  mills  were  already 
in  operation  in  South  Carolina.  This  group  included, 
according  to  the  Telegraph,  of  Columbia,  the  DeKalb 
Cotton  Factory,  near  Camden;  Bivingsville  Factory,  near 
Spartanburg;  Saluda  Factory,  near  Statesburg;  Mount 
Dearborn  Factory,  on  the  Catawba;  Marlboro  Yarn  Fact- 
ory; a  small  mill  at  Society  Hill;  and  several  minor  estab- 
lishments in  the  western  section  of  the  state.  A  large 
mill  was  under  construction  in  Charleston.  8 

While  work  in  the  cotton  mills  was  disrupted  in  the 
early  1860's,  a  number  of  the  establishments  survived  the 
War  between  the  States,  some,  doubtless,  because  of  war 


6.  See  J.  B.  O.  Landrum,  History  of  Spartanburg  County. 

7.  M.  A.  Potwin,  Cotton  Mill  People  of  the  Piedmont,  p.  27. 

8.  A.  Kohn,  The  Cotton  Mills  of  South  Carolina,  pp.  18-19. 
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demands.  In  an  Almanac,  issued  by  Joseph  Walker,  of 
Charleston,  in  1867,  the  following  11  mills  were  listed 
as  then  operating  in  South  Carolina:  Batesville  Manu- 
facturing Company  and  Lester  Cotton  Factory,  both  of 
the  Greenville  District;  Graniteville  Manufacturing 
Company,  Graniteville;  Kalmia  Mills,  Edgefield  District 
and  Lawson's  Fork  Factory,  Valley  Falls  Factory,  Finger- 
ville  Factory,  Hill's  Factory,  Cedar  Hill  Factory,  Craw- 
fordville  Factory,  Barksdale  Factory,  all  located  near 
Spartanburg.  These  mills  operated  28,200  spindles,  of 
which  20,000  were  divided  equally  between  the  Granite- 
ville and  Kalmia  Companies.  9 

During  the  two  decades  from  1860  to  1880  a  demand 
arose  for  more  mills  to  care  for  the  needs  of  the  working 
classes;  and  it  was  frequently  proposed  to  build  mills 
right  in  the  heart  of  the  cotton  fields.  10  An  aid  in  the 
future  industrial  development  was  the  increase  in  the 
population  of  the  state  from  705,606  to  995,557  between 
1870  and  1880.  With  an  increasing  population  and  with 
more  labor  available  than  was  required  to  cultivate  the 
farm  land,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  textile  industry 
which  employed  many  persons  prospered.  11 

In  1860  there  were  17  factories  in  South  Carolina  (not 
including  the  Westminister  Attachment  Mill)  engaged  in 
the  production  of  cotton  yarns  and  cloth.  These  mills 
made  95,938  yards  of  cloth  and  17,483  pounds  of  yarn  a 
day,  while  consuming  54,394  pounds  of  cotton.  Capitaliz- 
ed at  $2,293,600,  these  factories  employed  2,612  operatives 
and  had  a  monthly  payroll  of  over  $38,000.  12 

With  this  decade  the  state  began  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  recovery  from  the  war  and  reconstruction  periods.  The 
establishment  of  a  responsible  government,  in  place  of 


9.     See  Ibid.,  p.  19. 

10.  Broadus  Mitchell,  The  Rise  of  the  Cotton  Mills  in  the 
South,  p.  140. 

11.  Manufacturers,  South  Carolina  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, 1905,  Pt.  II,  p.  657. 

12.  J.  K.  Blackman,  The  Cotton  Mills  of  South  Carolina,  p.  3. 
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political  misrule  and  official  corruption,  brought  about  a 
return  of  confidence  which  made  possible  the  concentra- 
tion of  capital  for  the  development  of  cotton  manufactur- 
ing in  South  Carolina. 

It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  Cotton  Exposition  in  At- 
lanta, in  1881,  gave  impetus  to  the  industry.  It  is  said 
that  during  the  exposition  the  governor  of  Georgia  ap- 
peared on  the  grounds  dressed  in  a  suit  of  cottonade 
manufactured  on  the  premises  from  cotton  picked  from 
bolls  the  same  day.  Doubtless  many  manufacturers  were 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  finished  cloth,  as  well  as 
coarse  yarns,  might  be  produced  more  easily  and  more 
profitably  in  the  South  than  in  the  North.  13  Interest  in  the 
Atlanta  Exposition  apparently  was  pronounced,  for  when 
it  closed,  some  of  the  exhibits  were  moved  to  Charleston 
and  formed  the  nucleus  of  an  industrial  display.  14 

Many  South  Carolinians  agreed  with  the  Charleston 
News  and  Courier  which  in  1881  reported  the  organization 
of  the  Charleston  Manufacturing  Company  under  the 
caption  "The  Dawn  of  A  New  Era."  15  While  many  in- 
vestors in  cotton  mills  had  as  their  prime  purpose  the 
aid  of  the  city  in  establishing  the  industry,  in  this  instance 
such  a  motive  was  indirect.  An  editorial  recommended 
the  Charleston  Manufacturing  Company  "as  a  means  of 
enlarging  the  common  income  ....  The  employment  given 
to  hundreds  of  persons  ....  will  increase  the  value  of 
house-property  at  once.  They  who  earn  nothing  can't 
spend  much.  It  was  calculated  last  year  that  every  $228 
invested  in  cotton  manufactures  in  South  Carolina  sup- 
ported one  person.  ...  It  is  evident  that  the  building  of 
half  a  dozen  cotton  factories  would  revolutionize  Charles- 
ton. Two  or  three  million  dollars  additional  poured  an- 
nually into  the  pockets  of  shop-keepers  would  make 


13.  P.  H.  Goldsmith,  The  Cotton  Mill  South,  pp  3-5. 

14.  Broadus    Mitchell,     The  Rise  of  the  Cotton  Mills  in  the 
South,  pp.  124-125. 

15.  Ibid.,  p.  71. 
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them  think  that  the  commercial  millennium  had  come."  16 

During  the  1880's  leaders  in  the  textile  industry  includ- 
ed D.  E.  Converse,  Captain  John  H.  Montgomery,  James 
G.  Hammett,  and  Captain  Ellison  A.  Smyth.  In  the  follow- 
ing decade  James  L.  Orr,  Captain  W.  A.  Courtenay,  C.  K. 
Oliver,  T.  E.  Moore,  John  Geer,  John  B.  Cleveland,  Will- 
iam Ernest  Lucas,  W.  B.  S.  Whaley,  Robert  McCoughrin 
and  others  comprised  a  distinguished  group  of  able  textile 
manufacturers. 

During  this  period  the  establishment  of  new  cotton 
mills  in  South  Carolina  spread  like  an  epidemic.  By  1901 
twenty-seven  counties  had  102  cotton  mills;  distributed  as 
follows:  Abbeville,  1;  Aiken,  4;  Anderson,  8;  Bamberg, 
1;  Cherokee,  3;  Chester,  4;  Colleton,  1;  Darlington,  2;  Edge- 
field,  1;  Fairfield,  1;  Greenville,  13;  Greenwood,  2;  Ker- 
shaw,  2;  Lancaster,  1;  Laurens,  3;  Lexington,  3;  Marion  2; 
Marlboro,  3;  Newberry,  3;  Oconee,  4;  Orangeburg,  2;  Pick- 
ens,  3;  Richland,  4;  Spartanburg,  18;  Sumter,  1;  Union,  4; 
and  York,  8.  17 

With  newspapers  and  public-spirited  citizens  promoting 
the  building  of  mills  in  the  various  communities,  with 
small  towns  promising  to  buy  certain  amounts  of  stock, 
with  building  sites  offered  at  low  prices,  and  with  the 
extending  of  tax  concessions,  the  growth  of  cotton  manu- 
facturing was  given  considerable  encouragement. 

The  number  of  plants  increased  from  34  in  1890  to  115 
in  1900,  and  the  number  of  operatives  from  8,071  to  30,201. 
The  332,784  spindles  in  operation  in  1890  increased  to 
2,907,127  by  1904-5.  The  product  value,  which  in  1880 
was  $2,895,769,  reached  the  sum  of  $29,723,919  in  1900. 
Likewise,  during  the  same  period  the  number  of  looms 


16.  News  and  Courier,  Jan.  28,  1881,  cited  in  Mitchell,  op.  cit., 
p.  132. 

17.  The    State    of  South    Carolina,    before    the    Honorable 
Board  of  Railroad  Commission  of  the  said  state,  Petition  of  Cot- 
ton Mills  of  said  State  asking  Reduction  and  Readjustment  of 
Existing  Rates  on  Cotton  Goods  and  Cotton,  p.  43. 
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increased  from  1,933  to  42,663.  18  During  the  year  1899 
alone,  4,626  looms  and  141,671  spindles  were  added  in  the 
manufacturing  of  cotton  in  South  Carolina.  19 

A  view  of  the  unusual  growth  of  the  industry  was  given 
by  August  Kohn,  writing  for  the  News  and  Courier  in 
1903: 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  South  Carolina.  It 
is  making  most  rapid  agricultural,  industrial  and 
educational  strides.  Perhaps  most  remarkable  of  all 
the  developments  has  been  that  of  the  cotton  mill 
industry.  It  has  been  the  wonder  and  the  admiration 
of  all.  Twenty  years  ago  the  total  capital  represent- 
ed in  all  textile  enterprises  in  the  State  aggregated 
only  $2,500,000.  Today  there  are  more  than  $35,000,- 
000  invested  in  the  cotton  mills  of  this  little  Common- 
wealth. Think  of  it,  that  the  cotton  mills  alone  re- 
present over  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  taxable  property 
of  the  State!  20 

Later,  another  writer,  in  referring  to  the  important 
position  the  State  had  attained  as  a  cotton  center,  said: 

Chief  in  importance  among  the  cotton  textile  manu- 
facturing states  of  the  South  is  South  Carolina,  which 
is  second  only  to  Massachusetts.  Because  therefore  of 
the  fact  that  the  mills  of  South  Carolina  exceed  in 
number  and  spindlage  those  of  any  other  Southern 
state,  and  because  they  are  typical  of  those  located  in 
the  neighboring  states  engaged  in  the  industry,  I 
deemed  it  proper  to  spend  there  the  larger  part  of  my 
recent  visit,  and  to  devote  myself  to  the  study  of 
their  development  and  the  conditions  which  prevail 
in  and  about  them  at  the  present  time.  21 


18.  August  Kohn,  Lead  States  in  Cloth  Making  South  Caro- 
lina Handbook,  pp.  57-58. 

19.  Textile  Mills  Along  the  Southern  Railway,  pp.  9-11. 

20.  See  Observations  and  Facts,  by  August  Kohn,  a  series  of 
letters   republished   from   the  News   and  Courier,  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  p.  3. 

21.  P.  H.  Goldsmith,  The  Cotton  Mill  South,  pp.  3-4. 
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In  the  year  1903  more  spindles  were  set  up  in  South 
Carolina  than  in  all  the  other  states  of  the  union  com- 
bined. 22  Reports  show  that  by  1905  the  total  capital  in- 
vested in  the  cotton  textile  industry  of  South  Carolina 
amounted  to  $82,337,429  as  compared  with  $1,337,000  in 
1870.  During  this  35  year  period  wage  earners  increased 
from  1,123  to  37,271  and  the  value  of  the  products  from 
$1,529,937  to  $49,473,644.  The  number  of  wage  earners 
employed  in  the  cotton  mills,  which  formed  13.8  per  cent 
of  the  number  of  all  industrial  workers  in  the  state  in 
1870,  had  increased  to  62.7  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1905; 
the  products,  which  formed  15.5  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
all  products  in  1870,  amounted  to  62.3  per  cent  in  1905. 
The  number  of  producing  spindles  increased  by  2,828,152 
from  1870  to  1905,  or  over  eighty  fold.  In  1870  the  cotton 
mills  were  operated  by  water  power,  the  census  of  that 
year  showing  a  total  of  955  horsepower,  while  the  census 
of  1905  reported  a  total  156,117  horsepower  composed  of 
96,942  in  steam;  29,707  in  electricity;  and  29,568  in  water. 
Of  the  total  power  used  in  manufacturing  industries  in 
the  state  the  cotton  mills  reported  6.4  per  cent  in  1870  and 
70.6  per  cent  in  1950.  23 

The  later  development  of  the  cotton  industry  in  South 
Carolina  is  noteworthy.  Professor  S.  J.  Derrick  stated 
that  in  1913  capital  of  $88,767,738  was  invested  in  the 
industry,  the  value  of  whose  annual  product  was  $84,785,- 
152.  Wages  of  $14,930,375  were  paid  to  operatives.  "These 
figures,"  he  states,  "give  an  impressive  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  industry  in  this  State.  One  fifth  of  the 
white  people  of  the  State  are  supported  by  it;  the  value 
of  its  products  is  greater  than  the  value  of  all  the  raw 
cotton  produced  in  the  State  even  when  cotton  is  selling 
at  a  normal  price;  and  the  amount  of  wages  paid  is  far  in 


22.  W.  G.  Brown,  The  South  at  Work,  p.  67. 

23.  Special    Reports    of   the    Census    Office — Manufactures, 
Pt.  2,  1905,  p.  1021. 


The  Graniteville  Mill  (top)  is  the  oldest  in  operation  in 
South  Carolina  and  the  Mathews  plant,  the  state's  newest,  is 
pictured  below  it. 


The  scenes  here  are  of  the  building  and  early  operation,  in 
1906,  of  a  South  Carolina  cotton  mill  center. 
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Facilities  in  the  same  community  today. 


Modern  cotton  mills. 
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excess  of  that  paid  by  any  other  industry."  24 

During  recent  years  the  growth  in  the  cotton  industry 
of  the  State  has  been  stabilized.  Generally  speaking,  the 
yardstick  of  textile  progress  is  the  number  of  spindles. 
The  following  table  shows  South  Carolina's  trend  by  years 
in  the  number  of  mills,  number  of  spindles  and  number 
of  bales  of  cotton  consumed.  25 


BY  YEARS,  THE  NUMBER  OF  MILLS,  NUMBER  OF 

SPINDLES  AND  NUMBER  OF  BALES  OF  COTTON 

CONSUMED   IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Year                                    Number  of 
Mills 

Number  of 
Spindles 

No.  Bales 
Consumed 

1849-50 

18 
17 
12 
18 
14 
31 
34 
44 
47 
51 
50 
48 
58 
73 
76 
80 
93 
115 
127 
136 
162 

36,500 
30,890 
34,940 
70,282 
82,424 
217,761 
332,784 
415,158 
467,825 
503,269 
569,033 
619,849 
802,854 
1,056,198 
1,205,272 
1,285,328 
1,693,649 
1,908,692 
2,246,926 
2,479,521 
3,846,117 

9,029 
8,648 
10,811 
19,945 
33,624 
77,451 
133,342 
164,814 
183,265 
200,219 
215,228 
229,580 
257,700 
297,782 
398,456 
466,181 
489,559 
501,290 
607,906 
587,126 
735,966 

1859-60 

1869-70   
1874-75   

1879-80 

1884-85   
1889-90   

1890-91 

1891-92   

1892-93   .    .    „  .    

1893-94 

1894-95 

1895-96        

1896-97 
1897-98   I  

1898-99 

1899-00 

1900-01 

1901-02   

1902-03 

1909-10 

24.  The  Cotton  Mill  Population  from  the  Social  and  Political 
Viewpoints,  Bulletin  of  Newberry  College,  Vol.  II,  No.  8   (Feb- 
ruary, 1915),  p.  32. 

25.  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  of  South 
Carolina  (1941),  p.  67. 
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Year 


Number  of 
Mills 


Number  of 
Spindles 


No.  Bales 
Consumed 


1910-11   167  4,088,782  739,517 

1911-12  167  4,332,264  880,317 

1912-13  164  4,373,914  821,564 

1913-14   164  4,527,430  800,293 

1914-15  166  4,620,865  828,368 

1915-16   165  4,708,414  857,434 

1916  162  4,759,687  926,718 

1917   162  4,867,319  941,196 

1918   169  4,914,524  930,550 

1919   174  4,947,644  837,152 

1920  184  4,997,406  850,304 

1921 180  5,034,861  842,341 

1922  169  5,075,672  923,410 

J923   208  5,111,686  1,008,241 

1924  201  5,282,481  1,003,375 

1925   220  5,311,888  1,027,458 

1926  218  5,401,918  1,092,144 

1927   223  5,408,713  1,253,112 

1928   223  5,473,492  1,244,820 

1929   238  5,585,953  1,311,119 

1930  239  5,689,642  1,164,593 

1931   238  5,707,326  992,746 

1932  234  5,679,975  1,030,790 

1933 230  5,688,214  1,245,063 

1934  226  5,741,467  1,147,543 

1935 223  5,821,464  1,059,842 

1936  220  5,814,667  1,155,094 

1937  235  5,825,958  1,500,196 

1938  236  5,753,779  1,260,610 

1939  233  5,766,513  1,348,907 

1940  236  5,670,900  1,515,734 

1941   230  5,655,692  1,829,722 

While  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  bales  of 
cotton  consumed,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
mills  and  in  the  nmmber  of  spindles  in  1941  as  compared 
with  1940. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  VILLAGE 

THE  MILL  FOLKS  AND  HOUSING 

While  cotton  mill  villages  are  commonly  found  through- 
out the  South,  the  idea  did  not  originate  in  this  section 
but  was  copied  from  the  practices  of  certain  prominent 
mills  in  England.  There  the  owners  had  established 
villages  when  the  cotton  industry  was  in  its  infancy  in 
America.  William  Gregg  is  given  credit  for  establishing 
at  Graniteville  the  first  mill  village  in  South  Carolina. 
His  rough  houses  strung  out  along  unimproved  streets  did 
not  present  many  attractive  features,  even  for  that  period, 
but  Mr.  Gregg  said,  in  referring  to  this  community:  "We 
may  really  regard  ourselves  as  the  pioneers  in  developing 
the  real  character  of  the  poor  people  in  South  Carolina. 
Graniteville  is  truly  the  home  of  the  poor  widow  and 
helpless  children,  or  for  a  family  brought  to  ruin  by  a 
drunken,  worthless  father.  Here  they  meet  with  pro- 
tection, are  educated  free  of  charge,  and  brought  up  to 
habits  of  industry  under  the  care  of  intelligent  men.  The 
population  of  Graniteville  is  made  up  mainly  from  the 
poor  of  Edgefield,  Barnwell,  and  Lexington  districts.  From 
extreme  poverty  and  want,  they  have  become  a  thrifty, 
happy  and  contented  people.  When  they  were  first 
brought  together  the  seventy-nine  out  of  a  hundred  grown 
girls  who  could  neither  read  or  write  were  a  by-word 
around  the  country;  that  reproach  has  long  since  been 
removed."  1 

The  ideas  of  Gregg  appealed  to  other  cotton  mill  execu- 
tives of  the  early  period  and  also  bore  fruit  during  later 
generations.  The  industrialists  could  not  locate  their 
mills  in  urban  centers  to  obtain  their  labor  supply,  for 


1.    August  Kohn,  The  Cotton  Mills  of  South  Carolina,  p.  21. 
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such  communities  did  not  exist.  By  necessity,  therefore, 
the  manufacturers  established  their  own  building  sites, 
usually  where  water  power  was  available,  and  built  vill- 
ages around  them  for  the  housing  and  accomodations  of 
their  employees.  The  cotton  mill  village  originated  there- 
fore as  a  social  and  economic  necessity  and  not  as  a 
paternalistic  intention  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer. 

Houses  built  during  the  early  period  of  industrial  ex- 
pansion were  usually  small  frame  homes  with  wooden 
shingles.  They  were  not  well  lighted  and  had  a  dark,  if 
not  dirty,  unfinished  appearance.  They  were  built  close 
to  the  road  which  added  considerable  dust  to  the  already 
none-too-attractive  homes. 

As  years  passed  and  the  cotton  textile  industry  prosper- 
ed, the  villages  improved,  with  three,  four  or  five  room 
duplex  frame  dwellings  replacing  the  less  attractive  and 
less  comfortable  homes  of  the  earlier  period.  Usually,  all 
the  houses  were  similar  in  design  and  built  according  to 
the  same  plan  for  the  sake  of  economy.  When  painted, 
the  same  colors  were  used  and  uniformity  throughout 
was  the  rule.  This  produced  a  monotonous  effect,  which 
has  been  the  despair  of  aesthetically  minded  observers. 

In  the  past,  homes  were  usually  built  on  the  same 
sized  lots  and  in  rows,  each  house  being  equi-distant  from 
the  other.  Little  thought  was  used  in  laying  out  the 
streets  and,  in  general,  the  villages  presented  few  aesthe- 
tic features. 

By  the  end  of  the  19th  century  many  cotton  manu- 
facturers had  changed  the  conditions  prevailing  during 
the  early  period  of  the  industry.  The  mill  villages  often 
bore  the  stamp  of  the  personality  of  the  founder,  and 
serious  consideration  was  given  to  the  possible  happiness 
of  the  community.  Care  was  exercised  in  the  laying  out 
of  the  village  streets,  trees  were  conserved  where  possible, 
and  many  trees  and  shrubs  were  planted.  Various  types  of 
houses  were  built;  for  example,  in  the  first  forty  houses 
completed  in  the  Saxon  mill  community  in  1899  four 
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types  were  included.  2  Paint  was  more  freely  used  and 
the  colors  varied. 

While  these  changes  tended  to  improve  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  mill  villages  in  South  Carolina,  there  was  and 
still  is  considerable  need  for  improvement  in  a  number  of 
instances.  Many  executives  throughout  the  state  are  en- 
deavoring to  correct  the  mistakes  of  their  predecessors 
by  making  various  changes  which  tend  to  beautify  the 
mill  village  environment. 

Each  tenant  may  do  his  part  in  developing  the  lot 
which  he  occupies.  He  may  improve  his  front  yard  by 
caring  for  the  grass  and  by  planting  shrubbery  or  flowers. 
The  rear  may  be  used  as  a  vegetable  garden  plot  or  for 
the  cultivation  of  flowers.  Thus,  the  employee  is  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  express  his  personality,  which  he  may 
do  with  fragrant  flowers  and  fresh  home-grown  vege- 
tables, or  with  weeds  and  an  unkept  yard.  Examples  of 
both  may  be  found  in  the  vast  majority  of  mill  com- 
munities. 

The  interior  of  the  dwellings  of  the  community  may  be 
the  same  in  square  footage  and  layout,  but  again  there 
are  differences  in  the  way  personalities  of  the  occupants 
are  expressed.  While  cotton  mill  villages  contain  some 
of  the  cleanest  homes  in  South  Carolina,  they  also  have 
many  dirty  ones,  much  to  the  despair  of  the  owners. 
There  is  no  uniformity  in  this  matter,  but  efforts  are  ex- 
tended by  various  organized  groups  within  the  mill  vill- 
ages to  improve  the  tendencies  toward  untidiness  where 
they  exist. 

The  uniformity  in  size  of  dwellings  does  have  a  decided 
compensating  attraction  to  the  tenants,  for  they  need 
have  no  sense  of  inferiority  about  their  homes.  They  are 
as  large  as  the  other  homes  in  the  community. 

The  artistic  taste  of  the  renter  is  reflected  in  the  furnish- 
ing of  the  homes.  In  some  houses  the  floors  are  bare, 
the  rooms  scantily  furnished  with  badly  scarred  furniture, 

2.    M.  A.  Potwin,  Cotton  Mill  People  of  the  Piedmont,  p.  39. 
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the  pictures  on  the  walls  are  remnants  of  pictorial  calen- 
dars or  colored  advertisements  of  popular  remedies,  bev- 
erages, overalls,  and  tonics.  The  kitchen,  with  its  undesira- 
ble odors,  dirty  stoves,  and  black  cooking  utensils,  com- 
bines to  make  the  least  attractive  mill  village  home. 

Fortunately,  such  a  description  would  not  apply  to  the 
cotton  mill  home  today.  Many  homes  today  have  rugs 
of  highly  colored  or  flowered  patterns  tastefully  selected, 
overstuffed  furniture,  attractive  tables  with  electric 
lamps,  substantial  bedroom  suites,  attractive  kitchens 
equipped  with  electric  refrigerators,  and  living  rooms 
with  radios  and  pianos. 

Cotton  mill  employees  seem  to  have  a  penchant  for  en- 
larged pictures  of  loved  ones,  usually  of  those  departed. 
Picture  salesmen,  therefore,  carefully  canvas  the  villages 
with  remarkable  success  and  not  only  enlarge  the  pictures 
but  return  them  framed  in  uniform  oval  wooden  frames. 
Such  pictures  often  occupy  most  of  the  available  wall 
space  in  the  living  room.  Here  and  there  are  highly  col- 
ored pictures  of  fruit  or  animals,  as  well  as  a  scattering  of 
photographs  of  movie  actors  and  actresses.  The  latter  may 
represent  the  influence  of  younger  members  of  the 
family. 

The  older  mill  villages  contain  houses  in  the  style  of 
the  period  in  which  they  were  built.  These  houses  are 
not  overly  attractive,  but  they  are  generally  kept  in  good 
repair.  The  streets,  however,  are  usually  well  shaded  with 
large  trees.  Extensive  use  is  made  of  hedges  in  some 
villages  which  not  only  beautify  the  community,  but 
afford  privacy  to  the  dwellings.  These  homes  enjoy  the 
use  of  running  water  but  not  always  bathrooms. 

The  modern  mill  villages  reflect  the  more  abundant 
life.  The  homes  are  of  various  types  of  frame  or  brick 
construction.  Bathrooms  are  a  common,  if  not  an  accepted 
feature;  hardwood  floors  are  included  in  the  homes  of  at 
least  two  mill  villages  in  South  Carolina  and  tiled  baths 
in  several.  Shrubbery  is  artistically  arranged  and  nice 
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lawns  developed.  The  wood  shingle  roofs  of  the  earlier 
period  are  replaced  by  composition,  and  in  a  few  instances, 
by  asbestos  shingles.  Tile  roofing  is  used  in  one  mill  vill- 
age. The  tendency  of  the  recent  period  is  for  better  graded, 
landscaped  and  planned  villages. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  numerous  automobile  owners, 
some  mills  constructed  garages.  Usually  the  garages 
stand  to  the  rear  of  each  dwelling,  although  the  idea  of 
having  a  number  of  garages  grouped  together  has  found 
favor.  One  mill  executive,  upon  observing  that  the 
garages  built  by  his  mill  a  number  of  years  ago  were  too 
short  for  modern  cars,  extended  their  length  to  care  for 
the  new  demands.  An  added  feature,  a  small  tool  room, 
was  included  in  the  remodeled  garages. 

While  the  vast  majority  of  mill  villages  in  South  Caro- 
lina follow  the  same  general  pattern,  there  are  variations. 
Of  the  82  plants  replying  to  questionnaires,  within  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  81  had  mill  villages.  Sixteen  mills 
reported  that  their  communities  were  constructed  prior 
to  1900,  47  between  1900  and  1930,  and  the  others  stated 
that  the  exact  date  of  erection  was  not  known.  Many 
mills  are  still  adding  homes  to  their  villages  to  supply  the 
demands  of  additional  employees. 

There  were  21,021  houses  in  the  81  mill  villages  report- 
ing in  1942,  of  which  568  were  brick,  20,201  frame,  16 
stone,  and  224  stucco  construction.  The  type  of  construc- 
tion used  in  two  houses  in  one  village  and  in  ten  houses 
in  another  was  not  stated.  Seventy-eight  of  the  mills  re- 
ported that  19,370  houses  had  running  water,  and  seventy 
mills  stated  that  9,674  of  their  houses  had  bathrooms. 
The  total  population  of  74  mill  villages  in  1942  was  98,708. 
Seventy-nine  mills  reported  that  there  were  43,737  em- 
ployees living  in  their  mill  villages. 

Paved  streets  are  provided  by  56  of  the  73  mills  replying 
to  questionnaires,  tar  and  gravel  and  asphalt  and  concrete 
being  the  most  common  type  of  materials  used.  In  the 
case  of  29  mills  the  entire  cost  of  street  improvement 
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was  borne  by  the  corporations,  and  in  15  by  the  mills  and 
government  at  a  total  cost  of  $1,560,491  to  the  44  mills. 

The  number  of  rooms  per  house  in  the  81  mill  villages 
varies,  30  mill  villages  averaged  between  three  and  four 
rooms,  45  between  four  and  five  rooms,  and  6  villages  over 
five  rooms. 

The  average  rental  per  room  per  week  likewise  varies, 
as  shown  for  76  villages  in  the  following  table.  These 
rates  do  not  include  services  such  as  water  and  lights 
which  are  often  furnished  free  or  at  reduced  prices  by 
the  mills. 


Number  of                                                Rent  Per  Week 

Mills  Per  Room 

18  $  .15  to  .25  inclusive 

11  .26  to  .35  inclusive 

42  .36  to  .50  inclusive 

5  .51  to  .75  inclusive 


The  size  of  the  lots  on  which  mill  houses  are  located 
differs.  Nineteen  mills  stated  that  their  lots  average  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  fifty  reported  between  a  fourth 
and  a  half  acre  and  one  over  one-half  acre.  In  these 
seventy  mills,  therefore,  space  is  available  to  each  family 
for  vegetable  gardening.  When  certain  back  yards  were 
unsatisfactory  for  such  use,  a  number  of  mills  made 
available  other  sites  to  employees  for  gardening  purposes. 
Tenament  conditions  do  not  therefore  exist  in  the  textile 
mills  of  South  Carolina. 

To  beautify  the  homes,  as  well  as  the  village  in  gen- 
eral, 63  of  the  81  mill  villages  reported  that  shrubbery  had 
been  planted.  Forty-two  of  these  mills  paid  the  entire 
cost;  in  twelve  villages  the  cost  was  shared  by  the  mill  and 
employees,  and  in  eight  villages  the  employees  cared  for 
the  expenses  involved. 

The  total  annual  cost  of  the  upkeep  of  the  villages  of 
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61  mills  replying  to  questionnaires  in  1942  was  $2,458,694. 
Some  years  ago  a  number  of  cotton  mill  executives,  con- 
vinced that  they  were  losing  money  on  their  villages,  de- 
termined to  sell  their  homes  to  their  workers.  The  plans 
for  sale  of  mill  villages  have,  in  general,  been  similar. 
The  plan  used  by  one  South  Carolina  mill,  which  sold  its 
village  in  1936,  included  the  following  provisions:  The 
mill  decided  that  the  average  sale  value  of  a  house  and 
lot  was  $1,000,  and  then  obtained  a  disinterested  party  to 
appraise  the  houses  as  to  condition  and  location.  This 
appraisal  gave  a  minimum  value  of  $600  and  a  maximum 
value  of  $1500  on  houses.  Each  occupant  was  solicited 
by  the  Company's  real  estate  agent,  who  offered  the  pro- 
perty at  the  appraised  figure.  About  ninety-five  per  cent 
bought  the  houses  they  were  occupying.  The  contract  of 
sale  was  drawn,  giving  the  purchaser  ten  months  to  pay 
ten  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  house.  When 
this  was  paid,  a  deed  was  issued  and  a  mortgage  taken. 
Payments  on  the  remainder  were  at  the  rate  of  one  per 
cent  per  month  including  interest  at  three  per  cent. 

While  the  advantages  of  the  sale  of  mill  villages  to  the 
employees  may  be  debated  at  some  length,  it  is  certain 
that  the  owning  of  the  homes  will  be  more  expensive  than 
renting  from  the  mills.  Payments  are  often  higher  than 
rents;  taxes  and  fire  insurance  must  be  added;  lights  and 
water,  which  were  free  with  rent  or  supplied  at  preferred 
rates,  will  be  obtained  at  increased  cost;  and  future  re- 
pairs on  the  home  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  owner. 

In  general,  the  operatives  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
purchase  of  their  homes  and  have  taken  considerable 
pride  in  improving  their  appearances.  For  various  reasons 
a  number  of  employees  sold  their  homes,  and  so  far  as 
this  writer  has  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  operatives  real- 
ized profits  on  the  sales. 

The  Mathews  Mill  in  Greenwood,  the  Spring  Mills  of 
Lancaster  and  Fort  Mill,  South  Carolina,  and  perhaps 
others  have  constructed  houses  to  sell  to  employees. 


CHAPTER  III 

RELIGION 
MILL-FOLKS  AND  THE  CHURCHES 

No  uniform  policy  is  followed  by  the  cotton  mill  execu- 
tives in  their  aid  to  churches  in  their  villages.  Churches 
have  often  started  in  a  room  in  one  of  the  houses,  later 
moving  to  larger  quarters  as  the  membership  grew.  In 
the  beginning  the  mill  management  may  give  no  more 
than  encouraging  words  to  the  religious  workers;  but 
when  the  groups  are  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  the 
erection  of  churches,  requests  for  financial  assistance  have 
been  seldom,  if  ever,  refused. 

For  decades  the  mill  executives  have  shown  an  active 
interest  in  the  churches,  extending  not  only  financial 
assistance  but  also  much  time  and  effort  in  the  religious 
development  of  their  communities.  A  number  of  ex- 
ecutives regularly  attend  the  mill  churches  because  they 
feel  that  their  services  are  needed  more  there  than  in  the 
larger  city  churches.  Many  teach  Sunday  School  classes 
and  give  freely  of  their  time  to  church  work,  lending 
support  to  all  religious  activities.  The  support  which  the 
mills  were  giving  their  village  churches  is  shown  by 
August  Kohn  in  his  report  in  1907.  The  thirty- 
two  mills,  which  his  report  includes,  contributed  $79,255.50 
to  the  building  of  churches  and  twenty-eight  of  the  num- 
ber gave  $6,775  annually  to  the  support  of  the  religious  es- 
tablishments in  their  villages.  1 

In  1910  the  South  Carolina  Conference  of  the  Method- 
ist Church  adopted  a  resolution  appealing  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  mills  "to  appropriate  to  the  salaries  of  the 
pastors  of  the  different  denominations  a  reasonable 


1.    August  Kohn,  The  Cotton  Mills  of  South  Carolina,  pp.  143- 
171. 
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amount  proportioned  according  to  the  amounts  paid  by 
the  members  of  the  several  churches  and  boards  of  miss- 
ions of  the  denominations  interested."  2 

Cooperation  in  the  support  of  churches  and  in  the  erect- 
ing of  new  edifices  became  more  general  in  the  state  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  this  century.  Requests  for  assistance 
were  not  refused  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  where  real 
needs  were  presented.  The  Board  of  Church  Extension 
of  the  Upper  South  Carolina  Conference  of  the  Southern 
Methodist  Church,  for  example,  reported  in  1916  that 
five  mill  executives  in  that  Conference  area  had  donated 
during  the  past  year  in  "land,  buildings,  and  cash,  an 
amount  to  over  ten  thousand  dollars."  3 

The  building  program  of  the  Methodist  Church  was 
planned  with  the  view  to  satisfying  the  needs  of  the  cot- 
ton mill  communities.  Mr.  J.  W.  Speake,  who  was  ap- 
pointed Commissioner  of  Industry  in  the  Upper  South 
Carolina  Conference,  was  very  active  in  soliciting  funds 
for  the  building  of  churches  in  mill  villages.  In  report- 
ing to  the  Conference  on  this  program  in  1929,  Mr.  Speake 
said,  "The  buildings  reworked  and  built  in  the  last  five 
years  could  not  be  duplicated  on  the  outside  of  industrial 
cooperation  for  less  than  $400,000."  4 

There  seems  to  be  no  uniform  rule  followed  by  mill 
executives  in  aiding  in  building  churches.  The  success 
in  soliciting  funds  for  the  first  church  is  usually  the  yard 
stick  for  financial  assistance  to  denominations  applying 
for  aid  later.  It  has  been  observed  that  when  one  group 
rebuilds  or  remodels,  other  churches  plan  similar  im- 
provements; and  if  assistance  is  given  by  the  management 
to  one  denomination  and  not  to  the  other,  ill  will  may  re- 


2.  See  R.  W.  Spears  (Unpublished  Thesis,  Duke  University), 
The  Attitude  of  the  Southern  Methodists  of  South  Carolina  in 
Regards  to  the  Textile  Industry  in  South  Carolina,  quoting  Min- 
utes, S.  C.  Conference,  1910,  p.  20. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  55,  quoting  Minutes,  Upper  South  Carolina  Con- 
ference, 1916,  p.  32. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  83. 
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suit.  This  is  not  the  case,  however,  when  the  owner  of 
the  mill,  for  example  a  Baptist,  desires  to  build  a  fine 
church  for  the  Baptists  in  his  village,  as  a  memorial  to  a 
member  of  his  family.  In  instances  like  this  the  people 
readily  appreciate  the  sentiment  of  the  donor  and  view 
his  action  with  great  respect  instead  of  resentment.  A 
number  of  very  fine  memorial  churches  in  South  Caro- 
lina mill  villages  compare  favorably  with  churches  of 
the  state  in  non-industrial  communities. 

Some  of  the  mill  churches  began  as  mission  chapels, 
which  were  erected  by  city  churches.  Others  were  aided 
greatly  in  their  building  by  home  mission  boards  and  are 
able  to  continue  their  services  by  reason  of  mission  as- 
sistance. This  aid  has  been  abolished  in  many  instances 
in  the  Methodist  and  Baptist  denominations.  Membership 
in  other  denominations  is  not  large  in  mill  villages,  but, 
as  the  membership  of  the  mill  churches  increased,  many 
of  them  not  only  met  their  local  budget  needs  for  church 
expenses  but  contributed  to  outside  benevolent  religious 
work. 

Some  idea  of  the  financial  strength  of  the  churches  at 
Saxon  Mills  in  Spartanburg  in  1926  is  given  by  Doctor 
Potwin  who  stated  that  the  Methodist  Church  membership 
in  that  village  was  308,  the  Pastor's  salary  (paid  by  church 
members  only)  $1,800,  raised  for  missions  $620,  Orphanages 
$35,  Education  $210,  aged  ministers  $110,  literature  $55,  ex- 
penses $465.  In  1922  this  church  subscribed  $1,600  to  the 
educational  movement  and  $5,500  to  the  missionary  move- 
ment, payable  in  five  years.  The  church  was  also  one  of 
25  churches  in  the  district  supporting  a  missionary  in 
Brazil.  The  same  year  the  Baptist  Church  at  Saxon,  with 
a  membership  of  300,  paid  their  pastor  $1,000,  raised  $500 
for  missions  and  $812  for  expenses.  5 

Of  the  mills  included  in  our  study  in  1942,  78  reported 
a  total  of  165  churches  in  their  mill  villages.  Baptists  and 


5.    M.  A.  Potwin,  The  Cotton  Mill  People  of  the  Piedmont,  p, 
97. 
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Methodists  were  the  most  numerous  with  63  and  57 
churches,  respectively.  Other  denominations,  with  the 
number  of  churches  established  in  cotton  mill  villages, 
follow:  Church  of  God  13,  Presbyterian  11,  Penticostal 
Holiness  10,  Lutheran  5,  Episcopal  2,  Holy  Roller,  Naza- 
rene,  Union,  and  Catholic,  1  each. 

While  the  management  has  been  generous  in  helping 
with  the  building  of  churches,  the  need  for  the  establish- 
ing of  such  must  be  proven.  One  mill  president,  after 
giving  $10,000  each  to  the  Methodist  and  Baptist  group 
to  build  new  churches,  was  solicited  by  a  third  denomina- 
tion for  a  similar  contribution.  Upon  investigation,  the 
executive  learned  that  only  nine  persons  in  his  village 
belonged  to  the  petitioning  group,  and  he  declined  to 
grant  their  request  for  $10,000.  Incidentally,  this  mill  of- 
ficial gave  the  building  sites  for  both  the  churches  located 
in  his  village. 

As  a  general  policy,  the  mills  donate  the  land  on  which 
the  churches  are  located;  for,  out  of  71  plants  replying, 
65  had  made  such  a  contribution.  In  some  instances  the 
land  is  deeded  to  the  churches  while  in  others  it  is  simply 
turned  over  to  them  for  as  long  as  the  land  is  used  for 
religious  purposes. 

The  amount  of  cash  contributed  by  mills  for  the  erec- 
tion of  village  churches  will  vary  from  nothing  to  the 
total  cost,  as  in  the  case  of  memorial  churches.  The  most 
common  practice  is  for  the  mill  to  give  one  half  the  total 
cost,  promising  to  give  its  check  when  a  similar  amount 
has  been  raised  by  the  church  members.  This  contribu- 
tion may  be  increased  in  an  indirect  manner,  since  the 
management  is  invited  to  participate  in  a  large  number  of 
benefits  to  raise  the  congregation's  half  of  the  building 
fund.  Complete  records  of  church  contributions  are  not 
kept  by  all  the  mills,  but  the  management  of  56  plants 
have  built,  or  have  contributed  to  the  building  of,  112 
churches,  at  a  total  outlay  of  $1,067,160. 

In  making  improvements  or  in  repairing  church  build- 
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ings  the  management  again  aids.  Carpenters  who  are 
permanent  employees  of  the  mill  often  do  the  work  and 
the  church  defrays  the  labor  and  material  cost.  Since 
the  labor  cost  is  usually  less  when  done  by  permanent, 
instead  of  casual,  employees,  and  since  the  mill  can  buy 
the  materials  for  less  money  than  small  purchasers,  the 
churches  are  thereby  aided.  Some  mills  defray  the  entire 
cost  of  the  upkeep  of  the  churches. 

In  a  number  of  instances  mills  donate  electricity  or  fuel 
to  the  churches,  or  furnish  these  supplies  at  greatly  re- 
duced prices.  Many  give  directly  to  the  support  of  the 
churches  and  Sunday  schools,  the  annual  gifts  of  61 
plants  amounting  to  $54,370  in  1941.  Various  executives 
give  only  when  solicited,  but  others  pledge  regular  sums 
which  they  often  supplement  as  unusual  needs  arise.  Mills 
often  aid  in  church  Christmas  "treats"  and  summer  out- 
ings. 

In  the  mills  which  have  erected  community  houses, 
sufficient  room  is  afforded  for  church  suppers  and  other 
social  activities  of  religious  groups.  The  equipment  is 
made  available  to  all  churches  of  the  village  without 
charge.  Churches  may  likewise  enjoy  free  use  of  picnic 
sites,  which  have  been  improved  by  the  mill.  The  church 
serves  often  as  a  community  center. 

Certain  dwellings  of  the  village,  often  of  the  larger 
size,  are  used  as  parsonages  for  the  ministers  of  the  various 
mill  churches.  Of  74  plants  reporting,  50  supply  parson- 
ages free,  often  including  free  water  and  electricity.  These 
homes  are  usually  well  located  in  relation  to  the  church 
and  are  repaired  regularly  by  the  mill. 

One  mill  annually  contributes  $300  to  the  support  of 
the  "Holy  Roller"  Church,  which  is  the  same  amount 
given  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches  in  the  village. 
This  denomination  occasionally  erects  a  cheaply  con- 
structed building  and  engages  in  extremely  emotional 
services.  Such  conduct  sometimes  leads  to  many  com- 
plaints to  the  management  on  the  part  of  village  residents 
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who  wish  to  sleep  during  the  early  part  of  the  night. 
The  general  complaint  has  been  that  the  participants 
"shout  and  sing  half  the  night  so  none  of  us  get  any 
sleep." 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  mill  churches  hold  special  ser- 
vices or  revivals  sometime  during  the  year.  Outside  minis- 
ters are  invited  to  preach  and  special  song  leaders  direct 
the  singing.  Most  of  the  congregations  participate  and 
usually  the  church  rolls  are  thereby  increased.  It  is  not 
unusual,  however,  to  have  traveling  evangelists,  in  co- 
operation with  a  local  group,  erect  a  tent  on  the  edge  of 
the  village.  In  some  instances  a  sound  truck  has  been 
driven  throughout  the  villages  calling  the  residents  to 
"come  to  the  tent  tonight  and  join  in  with  the  old  fash- 
ioned singing  and  the  old  fashioned  religion." 

In  various  localities  churches  have  established  their 
own  cemeteries  which  are  usually  located  in  the  back  of 
the  churches.  In  32  mill  villages,  however,  special  ceme- 
teries have  been  provided  by  the  management  where 
employees  of  the  mills  and  members  of  their  families 
may  be  buried.  The  burial  lots  are  free  in  24  of  the  32 
mills,  and  six  mills  reported  that  they  spent  a  total  of 
$1,600  a  year  in  the  upkeep  of  their  cemeteries. 


CHAPTER  IV 

EDUCATION 

THE  MILLS  AND  THE  SCHOOLS 

The  schools,  like  the  churches,  have  received  consider- 
able financial  support  from  cotton  mill  executives 
throughout  South  Carolina.  William  Gregg,  the  able 
pioneer  in  the  industry,  established  a  school  at  his  mill 
in  Graniteville,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  planning  his  busi- 
ness he  felt  that  "the  teaching  of  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic  to  the  children  was  as  definitely  a  part  of  his 
program  as  the  industrial  training  of  operatives,  the  pro- 
fits of  the  company  or  the  indirect  advantages  that  were 
to  accrue  to  the  community  from  the  manufacturing 
enterprise."  1  In  referring  to  the  establishing  of  mill  vil- 
lages Gregg  wrote:  "How  easy  would  it  be  for  the  propri- 
etors of  such  establishments  with  only  a  small  share  of 
philanthropy,  to  make  good  use  of  the  school  fund  in  ame- 
liorating the  condition  of  this  class  of  our  population,  now 

but  little  elevated  above  the  Indian  of  the  forest It 

is,  perhaps  not  generally  known,  that  there  are  twenty- 
nine  thousand  white  persons  in  this  State,  above  the  age 
of  twelve  years,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write — this  is 
about  one  in  every  five  of  the  white  population."  2  In  1850 
the  Graniteville  school  had  a  hundred  pupils.  Gregg  urged 
the  attendance  of  the  children,  not  only  of  the  village 
but  those  of  nearby  farms.  He  often  acted  as  a  truant 
officer  and  established  fines  of  five  cents  a  day  for  offend- 
ing families.  A  few  years  after  its  organization,  the 
school  had  three  teachers.  3 

William  Gregg's  admonition   that  the  school  was  the 


1.  Broadus  Mitchell,  William  Gregg,  p.  77. 

2.  William  Gregg,  Domestic  Industry,  p.  22. 

3.  Broadus  Mitchell,  William  Gregg,  pp.  78-81. 


These  pictures  depict  the  variety  of  courses,  and  the  installa 
tions  for  teaching. 


Mill  Schools. 


Athletic  facilities  provided  in  mill  centers. 


Athletic  facilities  (con't.) 
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nursery  for  the  best  class  of  factory  operatives,  a  source 
of  profit  and  that  money  spent  on  education  would  pro- 
duce a  rich  harvest  of  results  doubtless  led  many  mill 
executives  to  establish  schools.  Most,  if  not  all,  mill  ex- 
ecutives of  South  Carolina  were  the  well  educated  men 
of  the  community.  The  operatives  recruited  from  the 
country  were  largely  illiterate  and  were  not  likely  to 
urge  their  children  to  attend  schools.  The  local  govern- 
ment gave  little  support  to  public  education,  and  the 
little  that  was  available  was  decidedly  inferior.  The  task, 
therefore,  became  the  problem  of  the  mill  management. 

To  obtain  foremen  necessary  to  carry  on  the  textile 
work  recruiting  was  carried  on  in  New  England.  Some 
mill  executives  realized  that,  with  the  expansion  of  the 
textile  mills,  a  certain  amount  of  education  of  operatives 
was  essential,  so  that  local  men  might  be  trained  for  the 
industry.  The  advantages  of  having  operatives  who  could 
read  and  write  were,  in  general,  recognized  by  all  mill 
executives. 

When  Piedmont,  Pacolet,  Clifton,  Pelzer  and  the  older 
mills  were  being  constructed,  the  school  buildings  went 
up  at  the  same  time.  4  Captain  Ellison  A.  Smyth  so  well 
described  the  situation  at  Pelzer  that  it  warrants  note 
here: 

I  left  Charleston  in  1881  with  $400,000  to  build  a 
cotton  mill  on  a  tract  of  land  on  Saluda  River 
bordering  on  Greenville  and  Anderson  counties. 
The  work  involved  brick  making,  canal  build- 
ing, stone  dam  erection,  besides  the  mill  village 
and  mill  building  and  everything  was  brought 
in  rough  state  and  manufactured  at  Pelzer. 

While  the  mill  was  being  erected  and  other 
work  going  on,  the  Pelzer  Company  at  once 
started  a  school  for  the  children,  only  temporary 
residents  of  Pelzer,  and  great  attention  was  al- 


4.    August  Kohn,  The  Cotton  Mills  of  South  Carolina,  p.  133. 
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ways  paid  to  schools  and  school  buildings.  Our  em- 
ployees came  principally  from  farms  and  we  had, 
of  course,  some  amusing  incidents.  One  old  wo- 
man insisted  on  blowing  her  horn  every  noon  to 
call  the  children  from  the  mill  to  dinner  and  an- 
other family  moved  out  after  a  few  weeks  be- 
cause of  electric  lights,  which  were  the  first  used 
in  any  Southern  cotton  mill  village  and  which 
the  family  insisted  were  unhealthy. 

The  last  year  I  was  at  Pelzer,  1923, 1  made  a  list 
of  53  men  who  had  left  Pelzer  and  had  become 
overseers  or  superintendents.  All  received  their 
education  at  Pelzer. 

We  started  with  a  rule  and  obligation  signed  by 
all  families  who  moved  into  Pelzer  that  the  chil- 
dren over  12  years  old  were  subject  to  work  in 
the  mills  but  the  children  under  12  were  to  go 
to  mill  schools.  Of  course  we  could  only  carry 
out  the  latter  by  persuasion  and  it  was  in  1890 
that  the  mill  men  petitioned  the  legislature  to 
enforce  the  birth  registration  law  and  a  compul- 
sory school  law  since  there  was  no  child  labor 
registration.  5 

A  compulsory  school  attendance  law  was  badly  need- 
ed in  1907,  according  to  August  Kohn,  who  reported 
that  in  nearly  all  the  schools  the  children  remained  at 
home  on  the  flimsiest  sort  of  excuse  and  there  was  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  getting  the  children  to  enroll  in 
school.  6  The  parents,  he  said,  allowed  their  children  "to 
loaf"  around  the  house  or  in  the  streets,  and  their  only 
excuse  for  not  sending  the  children  to  school  was  that 
they  themselves  did  not  have  an  education,  or  that  the 
children  did  not  have  the  clothes — in  fact  indifference 


5.  Letter  from  Ellison  A.  Smyth  to  Miss  Wil  Lou  Gray,  Nov- 
ember 10,  1937. 

6.  See  The  Cotton  Mills  of  South  Carolina,  pp.  133-134. 
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more  than  anything  else.  To  solve  this  problem,  teachers 
visited  mill  homes  and  encouraged  children  to  attend 
school.  Mill  executives  not  only  assisted  the  teachers  in 
this  effort  but  on  many  occasions  offered  operatives  ad- 
vances in  their  pay  to  defray  the  cost  of  clothes  and  books 
or  gave  the  needed  supplies  to  the  children.  7 

The  77  mills  reporting  to  Mr.  Kohn  in  1906  stated  that 
there  were  10,989  pupils  enrolled  in  schools,  with  an  av- 
erage attendance  of  5,973,  but  there  were  17,828  children 
under  12  years  of  age  in  these  villages.  8  The  schools, 
therefore,  did  not  attract  as  many  youths  as  was  hoped 
for,  and  a  compulsory  attendance  law  had  not  yet  been 
passed  by  the  state  legislature  to  improve  the  situation. 

The  cotton  mills  spent  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
on  schools  during  this  early  period.  Mr.  Kohn  reported 
that  79  mills  expended  $258,447  on  school  buildings  for 
their  communities  and  28  mills  annually  contributed  $23,- 
889  to  the  support  of  schools.  This  sum  was  used  to  pay  all 
or  part  of  the  teachers'  salaries,  to  run  kindergartens  or 
to  buy  school  supplies.  The  heat,  lights  and  sometimes 
janitor  services  were  given  by  the  mills.  Mr.  Kohn  con- 
cluded that  in  1907  "the  cotton  mills  of  South  Carolina 
have  from  $300,000  to  $350,000  invested  in  school  proper- 
ty." 9 

He  made  the  following  observation  relative  to  the  mill 
schools  of  the  period: 

Some  of  the  schools  are,  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar text  book  work,  pursuing  courses  in  cooking, 
fancy  work,  sewing,  etc.  There  is  a  special  de- 
partment for  this  work  at  Monaghan  and  some 
of  the  more  advanced  schools.  The  cotton  mills 
are  just  as  eager  to  get  the  best  class  of  talent 
for  their  school  teachers  as  are  any  others.  At 


7.  Ibid.,  p.  134. 

8.  Ibid.,  pp.  137-140. 

9.  Ibid.,  pp.  141-142. 
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Pacolet,  for  instance,  the  principal  is  a  teacher 
of  the  "old  school,"  who  has  done  a  great  deal 
of  work  in  that  community,  and  associated  with 
him  as  teachers  are  two  graduates  of  Limestone 
College,  one  from  Converse,  and  one  from  Mem- 
minger  High  School  of  Charleston.  All  of  these 
teachers  are  paid  at  the  end  of  each  month  by  the 
cotton  mill.  The  school  at  Pacolet,  by  way  of  il- 
lustration of  the  others  in  this  State,  ran  last 
year  (1906)  for  nine  months  .  .  .  Incidentally 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  total  enrollment  was 
about  300  and  the  oldest  of  those  enrolled  was 
25  years  of  age.  10 

With  the  growth  of  the  mills  there  was  a  continued 
migration  into  the  mill  villages.  By  1914  about  one-fifth 
of  the  white  population  of  South  Carolina  had  left  the 
farm  for  the  factory  in  order  to  secure  more  remunera- 
tive employment  and  better  social  conditions.  In  order 
to  adequately  supervise  the  educational  problems  which 
this  change  in  population  presented,  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  requested  that  provision  be  made 
for  a  State  Supervisor  of  Mill  Schools.  11  The  request 
was  granted,  and  on  July  1,  1915,  the  Supervisor  entered 
upon  his  duties.  12 

The  Supervisor  endeavored,  among  other  things,  to 
make  all  schools  a  part  of  the  state  school  system,  to 
compel  the  employment  of  certified  teachers,  and  to  se- 
cure the  adoption  of  uniform  text  books  and  the  pur- 
chase of  adequate  supplies  for  effective  school  work.  The 
Supervisor  reported  in  1916  that  "some  of  the  best 
and  some  of  the  poorest  schools  of  the  State  are  mill 
schools."  13 


10.  Ibid.,  pp.  134-135. 

11.  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education 
of  South  Carolina,  1914,  p.  43. 

12.  Ibid.,  1915,  p.  26. 

13.  Ibid.,  1916,  p.  109. 
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During  the  following  years  some  of  the  Supervisor's 
aims  were  realized.  Mill  officials  cooperated  with  the 
local  and  state  educational  executives  in  improving  the 
school  system.  In  1920  the  schools  shared  the  prosperity 
of  the  mills:  new  school  houses  were  built,  old  ones  re- 
paired, and  much  equipment  added.  The  one-teacher 
school  no  longer  existed  in  mill  villages,  and  only  three 
schools  in  the  State  ran  for  less  than  nine  months.  14 

The  State  Supervisor  of  Mill  Schools  reported  in  1920 
that  children  from  145  mills  attended  mill  schools.  Thir- 
ty-five other  mills  had  no  schools,  but  the  pupils  attended 
the  regular  district  schools.  Mill  financial  support  for 
mill  schools  went  all  the  way  from  nothing  to  the  entire 
cost.  The  Supervisor  estimated  that  in  the  early  1920's  at 
least  $100,000  yearly  was  contributed  for  operating  ex- 
penses. Thus  he  stated,  "Better  salaries  and  better  living 
conditions  are  attracting  many  of  our  best  teachers  to  the 
mill  schools.  In  fact,  some  of  our  best  teachers  of  the 
State  are  found  in  our  mill  villages.  The  trustees  of  the 
schools  are  demanding  the  best  and  are  willing  to  pay 
good  salaries  to  the  right  teacher."  15 

A  year  later  the  State  Supervisor  of  Mill  Schools  ob- 
served that  "the  mills  had  put  millions  of  dollars  into 
the  schools  of  the  State  in  the  past  five  years  because 
they  have  been  convinced  that  it  pays  them  from  a 
dollar  and  cents  point  of  view,  to  say  nothing  of  the  mak- 
ing of  thousands  of  better  and  more  useful  citizens."16 

In  1920  and  1921  the  mills  contributed  over  $1,000,000, 
over  and  above  their  taxes,  for  new  buildings,  equipment, 
teachers  salaries  and  incidentals.  The  mills  owned  90 
school  buildings  in  use  in  1921,  and  the  general  practice 
among  them  was  to  supplement  the  regular  school 
fiunds.  17  As  very  few  of  these  contributions  went  through 


14.  Ibid.,  1920,  pp.  161-162. 

15.  Ibid.,  1920,  p.  162. 

16.  Ibid.,  1921,  p.  233. 

17.  Ibid.,  p.  234. 
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the  county  or  state  treasuries,  there  is  no  public  record  of 
them.  At  the  same  time,  169  out  of  185  mills  of  the  state 
were  paying  a  special  school  tax  ranging  from  3  to  19 
mills,  to  say  nothing  of  payments  on  bonds.  18 

Some  idea  of  the  extraordinary  development  of  schools 
through  contributions  by  mills  is  given  in  the  Report  of 
the  State  Supervisor  of  Mill  Schools  for  1921.  Even 
though  the  year  was  not  a  prosperous  one  for  the  mills, 
various  additions  were  made  as  may  be  noted  in  the 
following  extracts  taken  from  the  Supervisor's  annual 
report: 

Graniteville  Manufacturing  Company  erected  a  mod- 
ern school  building  costing  $200,000  which  met  all  stan- 
dard requirements. 

A  $50,000  bond  issue  secured  a  splendid  school  building 
at  Bath. 

The  new  building  erected  at  Cherokee  Falls  with  four 
rooms  and  an  auditorium,  cost  $20,000. 

The  new  building  at  Piedmont  cost  $100,000. 

Twenty  thousand  dollars  was  spent  at  Judson  on  re- 
modeling and  in  adding  rooms  to  the  school. 

The  American  Spinning  Company  added  four  rooms 
at  a  cost  of  $15,000. 

Union  Bleaching  and  Finishing  Company  spent  $4,000 
on  two  new  rooms. 

Ware  Shoals  provided  six  new  rooms,  including  heating 
and  furnishing,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000. 

The  mill  at  Goldville  erected  a  two  room  and  audi- 
torium building  which  cost  $10,000. 

Oakland  Mill  in  Newberry  District  spent  $20,000  on  a 
four  room  and  auditorium  building. 

At  Whitmire  $8,000  was  spent  on  remodeling  the  old 
school  building. 

The  town  school  at  Liberty  was  rebuilt  and  greatly  en- 


18.    Ibid.,  p.  235. 
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larged  by  a  bond  issue  on  the  district  which  resulted  in 
the  absorption  of  the  two  mill  schools. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  in  bonds  were  issued  by  the 
Olympia  district  which  was  used  in  enlarging  and  equip- 
ping the  three  schools  of  the  district. 

The  building  at  Arcadia  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  at  a 
cost  of  $5,000. 

A  new  building  at  Glendale  with  four  class  rooms 
and  an  auditorium  cost  $35,000. 

Whitney  Manufacturing  Company  spent  $75,000  on  a 
new  building  and  equipment. 

The  new  community  house  at  Chesnee  cost  $100,000  and 
contains  four  beautiful  class  rooms  for  the  first  four 
grades. 

In  addition  to  these,  thousands  of  dollars  were  spent 
by  the  mills  making  repairs  and  in  buying  new  equip- 
ment for  a  majority  of  the  schools. 

The  following  new  buildings  were  in  the  course  of 
construction  in  1921: 

Great  Falls  was  erecting  a  high  school  building  at  a 
cost  of  $40,000. 

An  $8,000  school  was  being  erected  between  Wateree 
and  Hermitage  Mills. 

The  Mollohon  Manufacturing  Company  in  Newberry 
was  building  a  $30,000  school  house. 

Pacolet  Manufacturing  Company  was  adding  a  new 
building  to  its  school  plant  with  eight  rooms  and  an  au- 
ditorium at  a  cost  of  $125,000. 

The  Clifton  Manufacturing  Company  was  erecting  a 
building  with  14  class  rooms  and  an  auditorium  esti- 
mated to  cost  $75,000.  This  mill  also  built  a  $4,000  cot- 
tage for  the  principal  of  the  school  and  an  $8,000  com- 
pletely furnished  home  for  the  teachers. 

Improvements  were  made  in  other  school  plants.  Thus, 
many  of  the  mill  schools  were  among  the  best  in  South 
Carolina  and  by  the  end  of  1921  there  were  less  than  a 
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dozen  substandard  mill  school  houses  in  the  state.  19 

Many  of  the  mill  schools  were  well  above  the  standards 
set  by  the  State  Department  of  Education.  Playgrounds 
were  well  equipped  and  in  some  cases  were  supervised  by 
competent  directors.  Almost  all  the  strictly  mill  schools 
provided  a  teacherage,  and  many  mills  donated  to  the  ex- 
pense account  for  teachers  attending  summer  school.  Pa- 
colet  paid  and  kept  its  teachers  on  the  job  throughout 
the  year,  allowing  a  month's  vacation. 

Apparently,  the  mills  continued  to  cooperate  exceed- 
ingly well  in  the  educational  movement,  for  in  1923  the 
State  Supervisor  reported  that  "the  ideal  condition  exists 
where  the  mill  owns  the  school  property  and  provides 
the  teaching.  The  mill  management  takes  pride  in  the 
improvement  of  the  schools."  20  The  Supervisor  complain- 
ed that  the  mills  paid  heavily  into  the  general  school 
taxes  but  got  little  in  return — the  better  buildings  were 
erected  on  the  "avenue,"  and  the  mill  school  equipment 
was  also  inferior.  The  local  school  board  too  often  prom- 
ised improvements  for  mill  schools  but  exhausted  the 
proceeds  of  bond  issues  in  other  schools.  21 

THE  PARKER  SCHOOL 

The  Parker  School  District  is  a  result,  in  part,  of  the 
splendid  cooperative  efforts  of  various  mills  to  increase 
the  educational  opportunities  of  the  people  of  their  vil- 
lages. Just  outside  the  city  limits  of  Greenville  four- 
teen communities  formed  units  for  elementary  schools. 
Before  the  establishment  of  a  small  high  school  in  1918, 
most  of  the  children  dropped  out  of  school  when  they 
completed  the  grades.  A  few  went  to  high  school  in 
Greenville  under  a  special  arrangement  with  the  local 
government,  but  this  did  not  prove  satisfactory  to  those 
concerned. 


19.  Ibid.,  pp.  238-240. 

20.  Ibid.,  p.  241. 

21.  Ibid.,  1923,  p.  115. 


These  churches  represent  five  different  religious  denomina- 
tions in  one  mill  community. 


Churches  in  various  mill  communities. 
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To  improve  the  school  facilities  and  to  meet  the  in- 
creased demands  for  high  school  training,  the  Parker 
School  district  was  formed  in  1923  and  the  Parker  High 
School  opened  in  1924.  Today,  this  school  is  located  in  an 
industrial  district  which  partially  surrounds  Greenville. 
The  school  district  has  a  population  of  about  35,000,  which 
is  almost  as  large  as  that  of  Greenville. 

Parker  High  School  is  located  near  the  center  of  the 
district  on  an  eleven-acre  tract  of  land.  The  plant  at  first 
accommodated  fifty-five  students  but  has  since  expand- 
ed considerably  and  now  affords  space  for  1,400  pupils 
as  well  as  many  adults  of  the  community.  The  school  has 
the  following  facilities: 

1.  A   three-story   main    building   which    contains    ad- 
ministrative offices,  most  of  the  class  rooms,  the  rest 
rooms,  a  visual  education  room,  a  central  heating  plant, 
student  participation  rooms  and  a  visitors'  room; 

2.  An  annex  to  the  main  building  containing  the  li- 
brary, conference  rooms,  materials  bureau  and  the  school 
cafeteria; 

3.  A  vocational  building  with  district  administrative  of- 
fices, welding  and  machine  shops,  power  sewing  and  tex- 
tile equipment,  conference  rooms,  a  drafting  department, 
a  commercial  department  and  an  arts  and  craft  shop; 

4.  An  automobile  body  and  fender  shop; 

5.  A   gymnasium    having    two    regulation    basketball 
courts,  a  football  field,  six  bowling  alleys,  horse  shoe  pits, 
volley  ball  courts,  a  quarter  mile  track,  steel  bleachers 
which  accommodate  5,000  spectators,  a  modern  field  house 
with  showers  and  locker,  and  a  clinic  room  for  treatment 
of  injuries.  The  field  is  lighted  for  night  activities. 

6.  A  maternity  shelter  where  mothers  may  come  for  de- 
livery of  their  babies  and  where  they  receive  pre-natal 
and  post-natal  care; 

7.  A  museum  building; 

8.  Victory  gardens; 
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9.  A  warehouse  with  storage  and  woodworking  depart- 
ments; 

10.  An  annex  containing  a  music  room  and  recreational 
hall; 

11.  The  administration  of  the  Parker  School  District  su- 
pervises Camp  Parker  which  consists  of  100  acres  of  land 
about  sixteen  miles  above  Greenville  in  the  mountains 
at  Blythe  Shoals.  This  camp  is  used  the  year  around  for 
pleasure  and  for  study  conferences  by  student  groups 
from  all  schools  of  the  District,  adult  groups  from  all  the 
communities  and  various  faculty  groups.  22 

The  work  in  the  Parker  School  District,  under  the  able 
direction  of  Superintendent  L.  P.  Hollis,  has  attained 
national  attention.  Superintendent  Hollis  spends  $54.05 
per  pupil  annually,  whereas  education  throughout  South 
Carolina  costs  $67.21  per  pupil.  23 

There  are  fourteen  grade  schools  in  the  District.  Nine  of 
these  buildings  are  rented  from  the  mills  which  erected 
them  some  years  ago.  All  have  been  modernized.  The 
mill  executives  of  the  District  are  not  only  interested  in 
the  schools  but  are  proud  of  the  system.  They  work  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  schools,  according  to  Mr. 
Hollis,  sending  students  to  the  schools  for  specific  in- 
struction and  the  schools  go  into  the  mills  to  instruct  the 
pupils  in  the  use  of  the  machines.  The  mills  contribute 
various  supplies  to  the  schools,  such  as  machinery  and 
materials  for  vocational  education.  The  cotton  mills  like- 
wise pay  over  $125,000  annually  in  taxes  to  support  the 
schools  in  the  District,  and  in  1942  they  aided  in  paying 
a  bonus  to  the  teachers. 


22.  See  Report  Prepared  by  the  Parker  High  School  Faculty 
in  1942,  Parker  High  School  Serves  Its  People. 

23.  George  Kent,  "Mill  Town  Miracle,"  School  and  Society, 
August  9,   1941. 
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NIGHT  SCHOOLS  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

While  the  mills  became  greatly  interested  in  the  edu- 
cation of  children  they  also  gave  some  attention  to  the 
establishment  of  night  schools,  in  order  to  afford  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  illiterates.  An  early  effort 
to  establish  a  night  school  was  made  in  Rock  Hill  by  Mr. 
G.  W.  Thomson,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools  in  1894, 
who  felt  that  many  textile  workers  would  appreciate  an 
opportunity  to  secure  an  elementary  education.  The 
school  was  opened  near  the  Highland  Park  Settlement  and 
about  eighteen  persons  enrolled.  The  number  decreased, 
however,  because  of  matrimony,  change  of  work,  and 
removal  from  town  until  finally  only  four  pupils  re- 
mained, so  work  was  suspended. 

About  three  years  later  a  second  effort  to  establish  a 
night  school  met  with  more  general  approval,  but  in  spite 
of  good  attendance  the  school  closed  at  the  end  of  two 
years.  24 

The  third  effort  to  establish  night  schools  in  Rock  Hill, 
in  1912,  was  included  in  a  general  program  for  social  work 
in  mill  communities.  Mr.  Alexander  Long,  then  presi- 
dent of  several  cotton  mills,  became  greatly  interested  in 
the  night  school.  He  not  only  adopted  the  program  in 
the  mills  of  which  he  was  president  but  advised  other  mill 
executives  to  do  likewise.  The  projects,  under  the  able 
direction  of  Miss  Mary  E.  Fryser,  improved  the  efficiency 
of  labor,  making  possible  promotions  for  some  mill  oper- 
atives with  an  increase  in  salary.  The  work  of  the  home 
economist  gave  nutritional  and  economic  aid  to  the  homes 
while  the  extension  of  gardening  activities  lessened  the 
expenditure  for  food. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  community  work  was  borne  by 
the  mills  from  1912  to  1914.  In  1915  cooperative  work  with 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  began,  and 


24.    Letter  from  G.  W.  Thomson  to  Miss  Wil  Lou  Gray,  Jan- 
uary 6,  1927. 
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$100  a  year  was  granted  each  contractive  mill  for  com- 
munity work.  In  1917,  when  the  war  interrupted  the  pro- 
gram, the  work  was  underway  in  twenty-three  mill  vil- 
lages at  an  annual  cost  of  about  $2,000  to  each  mill. 

There  were  two  night  schools  in  Anderson  in  1904-1905. 
One  was  run  by  the  Orr  Cotton  Mill  and  the  other  at  the 
Anderson  Mills  by  the  city  school  system.  The  former  was 
short  lived,  but  the  latter  school  continued  for  a  good 
many  years  and  the  work  was  finally  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

In  Spartanburg  in  1913  fifteen  mill  presidents  agreed 
to  pay  $1.00  a  night  to  each  teacher  for  thirty  nights 
if  the  night  school  work  proved  successful.  The  county 
superintendent  agreed  to  give  $25  to  each  school  run- 
ning successfully  for  thirty  nights.  Fifteen  night  schools 
were  opened  about  October  1,  with  1100  pupils,  331  of 
whom  were  adults  and  272  illiterates.  The  work  ap- 
peared so  satisfactory  that  year  to  six  of  the  mills  that 
the  schools  were  continued  for  several  months  after 
the  term  expired. 

The  year  1914  was  not  a  prosperous  one  for  the  mills 
in  Spartanburg  County,  but  only  one  refused  to  help  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  schools.  The  funds  were  cut, 
however,  and  the  number  of  teachers  reduced,  but  about 
800  pupils  enrolled.  The  night  schools  in  this  county  be- 
came a  part  of  the  regular  school  system  in  1914.  25 

The  state  legislature  appropriated  $5,000  in  1916  for 
night  school  work  but  reduced  the  amount  to  $2,000  in 
1917.  The  money  was  used  in  part  payment  for  the 
teaching  of  over  10,000  pupils.  26  Additional  help  was 
needed,  however,  to  advance  adult  education,  and,  at 
the  request  of  the  Federated  Clubs,  Governor  Manning 


25.  Unpublished  "Summary  of  the  History  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion in  Spartanburg,"  by  Miss  Julia  Selden. 

26.  Annual  Report  of  State  Superintendent  of  Education  of 
South  Carolina,  1918,  p.  146. 
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appointed  an  Illiteracy  Commission  which  began  active 
service  in  1918.  27 

In  October,  1918,  Miss  Wil  Lou  Gray  began  work  as 
Supervisor  of  Adult  Schools  and  an  effort  was  made  to 
coordinate  state  aid  with  local  work.  The  number  of  night 
schools  increased,  and  the  results  of  the  work  became 
more  apparent  as  the  years  passed.  In  the  early  1920's 
there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  adult  pupils  to  war- 
rant the  employment  of  all  time  teachers  for  adults.  The 
State  Department  of  Education,  in  cooperation  with  a 
number  of  mills,  engaged  teachers  for  this  work,  at  an- 
nual salaries  of  $1200,  of  which  the  mills  paid  $750  and 
the  State  $450.  The  teachers  lived  in  the  villages  and 
during  the  day  they  visited  the  homes  and  gave  instruc- 
tions to  illiterate  mothers.  Organized  classes  were  taught 
at  any  hour  convenient  to  the  pupils.  28  Reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  composed  the  principal  courses  of  study, 
but  some  work  was  given  in  English  and  civics. 

The  program  was  expanded  to  include  Continuation 
and  Opportunity  Schools.  Opportunity  Schools  were 
held  each  summer  at  Anderson  College,  at  Erskine  Col- 
lege and  later  at  Clemson  College.  The  value  of  these 
schools  has  been  recognized  by  mill  executives  some  of 
whom  released  operatives  on  pay  while  a  number  of 
others  met  all  the  expenses  of  their  employeees  while 
they  were  in  attendance. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Vocational  courses  were  given  in  certain  night  schools 
during  the  first  years  of  this  century.  The  early  efforts 
were  supported  wholly  by  the  mills  but  later  cooperative 
arrangements  were  made  between  the  mills  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. Mills  have  supplied  the  space,  equipment  and 
materials. 


27.  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education 
of  South  Carolina,  1919,  p.  186. 

28.  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education 
of  South  Carolina,  1921,  p.  253;  1923,  p.  127;  1924,  p.  79. 
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Of  the  82  mills  replying  to  questionnaires  in  1942, 
eighteen  mills  had  established  night  schools  which  were 
teaching  vocational  subjects.  In  1941  the  shops  at  Parker, 
Anderson,  Greenwood,  Union,  Olympia,  Fort  Mill,  Eas- 
ley,  Winnsboro  and  Lockhart  were  improved.  Some  mod- 
ernized their  equipment  by  adding  improved  machines, 
others  by  increasing  the  number  of  machines  in  order  to 
make  their  training  programs  more  complete. 

NURSERY  SCHOOLS 

In  cooperation  with  the  Work  Projects  Administration 
a  number  of  mills  established  nursery  schools  in  1942. 
These  schools  are  for  children  two  to  four  years  of  age 
inclusive,  but  five  year  old  children  may  be  admitted  if 
public  school  facilities  are  not  available  for  them.  The 
enrollment  of  five  year  old  children  can  not  exceed  ten 
per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  except  where  there  is  an 
acute  need  on  the  part  of  employed  mothers.  29  The  schools 
may  operate  on  an  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  hour  day  and  for 
six  or  even  seven  days  a  week.  Attendance  fees  may  be 
charged  except  for  children  of  families  of  the  low  income 
group. 

The  cotton  mills  furnish  the  building  for  the  school, 
including  adequate  toilet  facilities,  play  space  and  fully 
equipped  outdoor  playgrounds.  As  meals  are  served  the 
children,  kitchen  equipment  is  supplied  by  the  mills,  in- 
cluding stoves  and  frigidaires.  They  likewise  furnish 
canvas  beds,  chairs,  tables  and  various  other  supplies 
which  together  amount  to  a  cost  of  about  $500. 

SUMMARY 

Of  the  82  mills  reporting  in  1942,  43  had  assisted  finan- 
cially in  building  or  equipping  public  schools.  Thirty  of 
this  number  stated  that  they  had  contributed  a  total  of 
$1,202,346.  Seven  mills  supplemented  the  salaries  of  grade 

29.  See  Service  Letter  No.  6,  Revised,  November  27,  1942, 
of  the  Work  Projects  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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and  high  school  teachers  in  1940-41,  five  of  the  mills 
contributing  $10,930.  One  mill  reported  that  it  supplies  a 
music  teacher  for  the  local  school,  another  awards  prizes 
to  students  for  certain  accomplishments.  Thirty-six  of  the 
82  mills  give  annual  Christmas  treats  to  all  school  chil- 
dren. A  number  of  mills  aid  vocational  education  in  va- 
rious ways,  such  as  donating  machinery  and  supplies; 
one  mill  provides  general  supplies  for  the  local  school, 
another  athletic  equipment,  while  another  aids  in  audio- 
visual education.  Two  mills  provide  transportation  to  all 
students  to  the  city  school;  one  pays  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
entire  cost  of  running  the  school;  one  defrays  the  cost 
of  the  upkeep  of  a  school;  and  another  furnishes  the 
school  building,  janitor  service  and  fuel. 

It  may  be  noted,  therefore,  that  while  the  mills  in  past 
decades  did  much  to  promote  education  by  erecting  school 
buildings,  purchasing  supplies  and  paying  teachers*  sal- 
aries, they  continue  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  secondary  education.  Public  school  education 
is  better  organized  and  better  supported  today  with  the 
mills  paying  a  large  portion  of  the  taxes  for  operation  as 
well  as  subscribing  to  extraordinary  features.  Certain 
mills  also  annually  give  scholarships  to  promising  young 
people  of  their  villages  to  attend  college.  Thus  through 
these  efforts,  the  mills  have  made  a  worthwhile  contri- 
bution to  the  cultural  development  of  the  people  of  South 
Carolina. 


CHAPTER  V 
HEALTH 

MILL-FOLKS  AND  MEDICAL  SERVICE 

The  textile  mills  of  South  Carolina  have  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years  displayed  considerable  interest  in 
health  problems  relating  to  their  industry.  In  the  plants 
first-aid  equipment  is  kept  on  practically  every  floor 
where  small  injuries,  such  as  scratches  or  slight  cuts, 
may  be  treated  immediately.  For  the  case  of  more  serious 
injuries  the  employee  is  sent  to  the  mill  infirmary,  to  a 
physician,  or  to  the  local  hospital.  In  the  interests  of  the 
health  of  employees  mills  have  improved  toilet  facilities, 
established  drinking  fountains,  increased  the  window 
area  to  let  in  sunshine,  improved  the  lighting  systems, 
established  sanitary  lunch  stands  and,  in  a  limited  num- 
ber of  cases,  put  in  air  conditioning  units. 

The  personal  habits  of  the  workers  in  the  plants  are 
often  obstacles  to  a  well-developed  health  program.  For 
example,  as  a  former  factory  inspector  pointed  out,  the 
toilets  on  one  floor  may  be  cleaned  regularly  yet  be  very 
dirty  soon  after  cleanings  while  on  another  floor  of  the 
same  mill  employees  may  exercise  considerable  care  in 
their  use  of  toilet  facilities.  Tobacco  chewing  has  never 
been  an  aid  to  cleanliness,  but  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
habit  some  plants  place  boxes  of  sawdust  or  sand  at  nu- 
merous places  throughout  the  mill.  Some  employers,  hav- 
ing noticed  the  habit  of  chewers  spitting  tobacco  juice 
into  corners  of  the  rooms,  painted  all  corners  white,  to 
two  or  three  feet  up  from  the  floor.  They  have  learned 
that  chewers  have  a  tendency  not  to  stain  clean  white 
corners  with  tobacco  juice,  and  will  therefore  more  often 
use  receptacles  supplied  for  that  purpose. 

While  the  management  has  the  exclusive  responsibility 
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for  the  cleanliness  of  the  mill,  the  sanitation  in  the  vil- 
lage is  more  of  a  cooperative  arrangement.  Mills  in  unin- 
corporated areas  care  for  the  drainage  of  the  streets,  the 
disposal  of  sewerage,  and  the  water  supply.  Some  rural 
mills  have  established  incinerators  to  care  for  the  garbage 
which  it  collects  at  regular  intervals  without  cost  to  the 
residents  of  the  village.  Other  mills  dispose  of  their  gar- 
bage in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  county  health  depart- 
ment. 

Outside  toilets  are  usually  built  to  meet  certain  health 
requirements  and  various  methods  are  used  in  the  care 
of  them. 

The  water  supply  in  rural  mills  may  be  obtained  from 
wells  or  springs.  These  wells  are  centrally  located,  plac- 
ed so  as  to  be  as  convenient  as  possible  for  the  majority 
of  families.  Various  precautions  are  taken  to  insure  pure 
water  regardless  of  whether  it  is  piped  from  the  wells  or 
the  springs. 

Numerous  employees  bring  with  them  a  desire  to 
raise  hogs,  an  interest  which  they  cultivated  as  farmers. 
Pig  pens,  therefore,  are  sometimes  permitted  in  the  unin- 
corporated villages  when  placed  on  nearby  hillsides.  In 
this  matter  attention  must  be  given  the  drainage  prob- 
lem, and  occasionally  for  other  health  reasons,  employees 
are  requested  to  move  their  hog  pens  to  more  distant 
places. 

Mills  located  in  cities  do  not  supervise  these  problems, 
and  it  is  doubtful  that  a  city  would  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  hog  pens  within  its  limits. 

Many  executives  regularly  inspect  the  village  to  check 
on  health  matters,  but  inspection  of  the  interior  of  the 
homes  is  usually  omitted.  Needed  improvements  are, 
therefore,  often  passed  over,  and  undesirable  conditions 
due  to  the  habits  or  negligence  of  certain  families  con- 
tinue uncontrolled.  In  such  instances  the  need  is  for 
greater  family-mill  cooperation. 
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To  secure  more  effective  family  cooperation  in  health 
matters,  21  of  the  82  mills  included  in  this  study  report- 
ed that  they  employ  trained  nurses  for  general  health 
work.  Fifteen  mills  employ  one,  four  employ  two,  and 
two  employ  three  nurses.  These  nurses  visit  homes  where 
sickness  is  reported  and  advise  the  people  on  possible 
remedies.  In  minor  cases  of  illness,  families  are  thus 
saved  doctor  bills,  while  advice  on  care  of  the  sick  has- 
tens recovery.  The  nurses  also  give  suggestions  on  the 
improvement  of  health  conditions  and  prevention  of  dis- 
ease in  the  home. 

Various  clinics  are  held  each  year  in  the  mill  villages 
by  the  county  health  department.  The  practice  of  using 
school  houses  for  the  clinics  is  usually  observed,  but  de- 
partments of  health  state  that  the  mills  often  cooperate 
in  the  work  by  offering  for  such  purposes  their  com- 
munity building  or  a  house  in  the  village.  Mills  give  con- 
siderable advertising  to  the  clinics  that  are  to  be  held  and 
encourage  their  employees  to  take  advantage  of  the  pre- 
ventive medicine.  Frequently,  industrial  plants  supply 
typhoid  vaccine  to  immunize  the  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies. At  times  improvements  such  as  special  screening 
and  the  like  have  been  made  on  homes  to  aid  in  the  iso- 
lation of  patients  with  communicable  diseases. 

Lectures  sponsored  either  by  certain  mills  or  in  con- 
junction with  governmental  units  have  been  given  on 
sanitation,  child  care,  safety,  pre-natal  care  and  other 
similar  topics.  In  like  manner  instruction  is  given  in  a 
number  of  mills  in  civlian  defense,  first  aid,  and  Red 
Cross  work.  Free  medical  examinations  are  given  the 
employees  in  several  mills  and  health  departments  re- 
port excellent  cooperation  in  health  matters  by  the  tex- 
tile industry.  The  total  annual  cost  of  nurses,  clinics,  and 
similar  services  in  23  mills  reporting  is  $46,980. 

Of  the  82  mills  reporting  in  this  study,  four  owned  and 
operated  infirmaries  whose  combined  cost  of  construe- 
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tion  was  $43,640.  A  hospital  established  by  one  mill  cost 
$15,000.  Doctors  and  nurses  may  be  regularly  found  at 
these  centers  where  medical  attention  is  available  to  the 
mill  employees  and  their  families. 

In  some  mills  special  rooms  are  furnished  for  medical 
and  dental  work  where  local  doctors  and  dentists  keep 
regular  weekly  office  hours.  These  facilities  are  likewise 
available  to  county  health  officials,  when  they  desire  to 
use  them. 

Recently  the  mills  have  encouraged  their  employees 
to  take  the  x-ray  tests  for  tuberculosis  which  are  being 
given  free  by  the  health  department. 

Twenty-three  mills  reported  that  they  have  arrange- 
ments with  local  hospitals  for  the  hospitalization  of  their 
employees'  families.  The  management  usually  advances 
the  money  to  defray  the  expenses  or  guarantees  the  pay- 
ment. The  employee  is  usually  expected  to  make  weekly 
payments  on  the  debt,  but  the  mills  have  an  elastic  pol- 
icy in  this  matter.  When  sickness  is  prolonged  and  the 
expenses  heavy,  debt  moratoriums  are  allowed.  Depend- 
able employees  are  often  permitted  to  pay  when  able. 

Of  the  mills  included  in  this  study,  27  carry  hospital 
insurance  for  employees.  The  annual  cost  to  the  em- 
ployee ranges  from  about  $13  to  $18  depending  upon  the 
terms  of  the  agreement. 

Because  of  the  good  relationship  which  exists  between 
certain  mills  and  hospitals,  nine  institutions  extend  spe- 
cial rates  to  operatives.  In  one  instance  there  is  a  25  per 
cent  reduction.  The  concessions,  in  general,  are  governed 
by  local  conditions. 

Practicing  physicians  likewise  extend  concessions  to 
mill  employees  and  their  families.  Eleven  mills  have 
arrangements  with  local  doctors  who  give  medical  serv- 
ices at  from  20  to  50  per  cent  reduction  in  their  regular 
charges. 

Interest  in  health  matters  is  common  among  the  tex- 
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tile  executives  of  South  Carolina.  The  writer  did  not 
meet  a  mill  official  who  was  not  desirous  of  keeping 
good  health  conditions  in  his  community  and  in  making 
improvements  where  possible.  County  health  depart- 
ments were  uniform  in  their  commendations  of  mills 
in  their  cooperation  in  health  matters.  Little,  if  any,  fric- 
tion exists  between  the  employers  and  employees  on  this 
subject.  Sometimes  the  doctor  and  nurses  entrusted  with 
the  work  are  not  as  tactful  as  they  might  be  and  misun- 
derstandings arise,  but,  in  general,  the  people  accept  the 
program  willingly  and  with  an  appreciation  of  its  worth. 


CHAPTER  VI 

COMMUNITY  LIFE 

OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

Generally  speaking,  a  greater  emphasis  is  placed  by 
mill  executives  upon  the  religious  and  health  develop- 
ment of  their  employees  than  upon  other  phases  of  wel- 
fare. This  does  not  mean  that  welfare  programs  are  thus 
limited,  but  that  more  often  mills  emphasize  spiritual 
and  physical  development. 

Since  it  is  costly  to  establish  separate  welfare  depart- 
ments, small  mills  find  it  financially  impossible.  Besides, 
mill  executives  feel  that  welfare  pragrams  are  impractical 
for  a  small  community,  for  there  would  often  not  be  a 
sufficient  number  of  participants  to  warrant  an  extended 
program.  The  mills,  therefore,  have  endeavored  to  com- 
bine functions,  so  that  personnel  departments  are  often 
responsible  for  the  activity  or  welfare  work  of  the  com- 
munity as  well  as  matters  concerning  employment  of  suit- 
able operatives. 

Of  the  82  mills  included  in  this  study,  27  have  estab- 
lished welfare  or  personnel  departments,  13  of  them  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years.  These  departments  have  from  one 
to  five  employees  whose  duties  vary  in  the  different 
textile  establishments.  Much  of  their  time  is  devoted  to 
the  employment  of  competent  workers  and  other  prob- 
lems arising  in  various  departments  of  the  mills.  They 
also  pay  considerable  attention  to  the  needs  and  activities 
of  the  mill  community. 

The  centers  of  the  activity  work  in  the  mills  are  the 
community  houses  which  have  been  established  in  39  of 
the  82  mills  reporting.  These  houses  vary  in  size  and  dif- 
fer considerably  in  appearance.  The  cost  of  the  build- 
ings range  from  $5,000  to  $60,000.  The  total  cost  of  30 
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community  houses  was  stated  by  the  various  mill  man- 
agements to  be  $674,500,  which  is  an  average  cost  of  $22,- 
483.33. 

In  some  mills  only  a  few  rooms  located  in  a  nearby 
dwelling  are  reserved  for  activity  work.  In  other  places 
rooms  above  the  mill  store  are  used  or  the  space  has 
been  converted  into  an  auditorium.  In  some  plants  sev- 
eral small  rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  the  mill  are  set 
aside  for  the  use  of  employees. 

In  the  latter  case  the  space  may  be  used  largely  as  a 
waiting  room  for  employees  who  arrive  early  for  work. 
To  make  this  waiting  time  more  pleasant  newspapers 
and  popular  magazines  are  supplied  as  well  as  checkers 
and  checker  boards.  Space  is  provided  near  the  plant  for 
horse  shoe  pitching  which  is  very  popular  during  favor- 
able weather. 

In  a  number  of  instances  mills  have  erected  and  equip- 
ped community  houses  to  care  for  a  very  wide  program 
of  community  activities.  These  establishments  are  well, 
if  not  elaborately  furnished  and  their  offerings  will  vary 
with  the  social  demands  of  the  neighborhood.  Directors 
trained  in  social  work  are  in  charge,  and  the  physical  and 
the  cultural  development  of  the  original  groups  is  em- 
phasized. 

To  better  explain  the  program  of  activities  of  such 
mills  descriptions  of  several  of  their  centers  follow. 

Mill  A  established  a  welfare  department  in  1929  and 
a  personnel  department  in  1939  with  a  present  staff  of 
four  and  seven,  respectively.  The  community  house  is  at- 
tractive and  centrally  located  in  the  village.  While  the 
building  is  well  kept,  it  appears  to  have  had  considerable 
use.  To  meet  the  desires  of  those  who  like  to  read,  the  mill 
equipped  a  part  of  the  first  floor  for  a  library.  The  rooms 
are  well  lighted  with  large  windows  and  floor  lamps  as 
well  as  ceiling  lights.  The  chairs  are  sturdy  and  comfort- 
able, and  the  long  library  tables  complete  the  furnishings 
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which  afford  the  convenience  of  reading  rooms  in  muni- 
cipal libraries. 

The  care  of  the  library  is  in  the  hands  of  able  em- 
ployees, who  not  only  care  for  the  administration  of  the 
institution  but  spend  considerable  time  in  directing  and 
encouraging  the  reading  of  those  who  seek  such  develop- 
ment. Significant  of  such  endeavor  is  the  large  printed 
sign  on  the  library  door  "Reading  isn't  rationed.  Remem- 
ber. If  you  can't  ride,  you  can  read."  Likewise,  in  a  prom- 
inent place  in  the  reading  room  is  a  picture  of  Shirley 
Temple,  intently  reading;  above  is  the  inscription:  "Fol- 
low Shirley's  example  and  read  good  books.  The  mysteries 
of  the  library  are  just  as  thrilling." 

Other  posters  emphasized  patriotism;  one  pictured  two 
girls  pasting  war  stamps  in  a  book  while  printed  below 
was  "A  hobby  for  every  member  of  the  family."  An- 
other slogan  placed  at  a  conspicuous  place  read  "Make 
your  hobby  for  the  duration — Buy  War  Stamps!" 

The  section  which  appeared  to  have  seen  the  hardest, 
if  not  the  greatest,  use  is  the  children's  corner.  This  seg- 
regated portion  is  equipped  with  small  tables  and  chairs 
and  is  supplied  with  a  good  selection  of  children's  books. 
While  these  works  have  been  well  cared  for,  they  show 
evidence  of  constant  use. 

The  mill  management  has  contributed  to  the  book 
fund  of  the  library  during  past  years,  but  more  recently 
a  book  fund  committee  has  cared  for  the  purchase  of 
books.  The  Book  Club,  made  up  of  mill  employees,  holds 
ice  cream  suppers  and  gives  plays  to  raise  money  for 
the  purchase  of  books.  A  few  contributions  are  made  by 
friends  and  some  revenue  is  realized  from  fines  of  two 
cents  a  day  on  persons  who  keep  books  out  for  over  a 
week  without  renewing  them. 

While  the  total  number  of  books  is  relatively  small, 
about  1,200,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  community.  Attention  has  been  given  to  the  read- 
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ing  requirements  of  the  public  schools.  The  reading  room 
is  supplied  with  a  large  dictionary  and  such  reference 
books  as  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Standard  American 
Encyclopedia,  The  American  Educator,  Our  Wonder 
World,  and  The  Outline  of  Knowledge.  As  in  public  li- 
braries, fiction  books  are  in  the  majority. 

The  periodical  room  contains  a  general  selection  of 
publications,  the  mill  management  paying  for  the  sub- 
scriptions to  fourteen  magazines.  These  include  Boy's 
Life,  American  Girl,  Life,  Collier's,  McCalls,  Good  House- 
keeping, National  Geographic,  Mechanics  Illustrated, 
Western  Story,  Better  Homes  and  Gardens,  Liberty,  and 
Children's  Playmate.  Fortune  Magazine  is  contributed  by 
a  friend  of  the  library.  The  library  subscribes  to  the  local 
paper. 

Prominently  displayed  on  shelves  in  one  section  of 
the  reading  room  are  about  twenty-five  engraved  tro- 
phies, some  of  which  are  very  large  and  attractive.  Most 
of  these  had  been  won  by  various  athletic  teams  repre- 
senting the  mill  in  tournaments.  These  trophies  represent 
not  only  superior  athletic  ability  of  the  local  teams  but 
also  reflect  the  encouragement  given  athletic  programs 
in  general  throughout  the  area. 

The  house  is  equipped  with  a  modern  kitchen  which 
is  constantly  used  by  the  various  clubs  at  their  regular 
meetings. 

During  the  past  fourteen  or  sixteen  years  this  mill 
has  supported  a  first  class  kindergarten.  The  portion  of 
the  community  house  thus  used  is  both  well  lighted  and 
heated  and  has  all  the  essential  equipment  of  a  modern 
kindergarten,  that  is,  small  sized  tables  and  chairs,  boards, 
paint  racks,  screens  and  a  piano. 

This  school  opened  in  September  and  closed  in  June, 
the  hours  being  from  8  to  12  o'clock.  Enrollment  was  vol- 
untary, and  during  the  year  1941-42  between  forty  and 
fifty  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  six  attended 
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the  school.  Two  well-trained  teachers  were  employed 
as  instructors. 

The  cost  to  the  children  was  negligible,  only  25  cents 
a  month.  Each  student  was  requested  to  bring  one  5-cent 
box  of  crackers  every  Monday  which  lasted  for  the 
week  as  a  mid-morning  lunch.  Milk  was  provided  for 
children  at  15  cents  a  week,  one  half -pint  bottle  a  day 
for  a  five  day  week. 

A  large  cloak  room  adjoining  the  kindergarten  room 
contained  many  very  pretty  costumes  which  were  worn 
in  an  operetta  given  by  the  children  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year.  Attractive  uniforms  were  likewise  supplied 
the  members  of  a  toy  orchestra  of  the  kindergarten. 

By  means  of  a  small  contribution  from  each  member 
of  the  school,  parties  were  enjoyed  at  Hallowe'en,  Christ- 
mas and  Easter,  with,  of  course,  the  regular  holiday  deco- 
rations. The  school  year  was  usually  terminated  with  a 
picnic  in  the  country  for  which  the  mill  furnished  trans- 
portation free  as  it  has  also  made  a  practice  of  doing  for 
other  groups. 

A  small  lot  in  the  rear  of  the  community  building  is 
enclosed  with  a  high  wire  fence  and  is  equipped  for  a 
playground  with  slides,  see-saws,  swings,  and  bars. 

During  the  summer  months  the  kindergarten  room  is 
used  for  first  aid  classes. 

Upstairs  the  Girl  Scouts  have  a  meeting  place  as  well 
as  a  modern  well-equipped  kitchen.  The  walls  of  their 
room  are  covered  with  very  clever  posters,  and  it  is  here 
that  the  two  organized  Girl  Scout  troops  are  instructed 
in  such  subjects  as  child  care  and  home  nursing.  Pro- 
jects of  various  sorts  are  undertaken  by  these  young  girls; 
last  year  they  stuffed  dolls  for  the  poor. 

In  a  nearby  lot  the  girls  scouts  have,  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  cared  for  a  reasonably  large  flower  garden. 
Chrysanthemums  have  been  their  specialty,  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  which  are  used  to  buy  uniforms. 
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On  the  second  floor  are  also  located  two  rooms  used  by 
the  adult  women.  One,  a  sewing  room,  is  equipped  for 
that  work,  and  women  come  there  to  make  their  dresses, 
sew  for  their  homes  and  for  the  Red  Cross.  The  other,  fur- 
nished as  a  living  room,  is  used  for  small  social  or  semi- 
social  gatherings  as,  for  example,  the  Homemaker's  Club. 

Across  the  hallway  a  similar  room  is  used  by  the  men. 
Here  they  meet  to  play  rook,  which  is  a  popular  game  in 
this  community. 

Located  in  the  basement  are  showers  with  hot  and  cold 
water  and  dressing  rooms  for  both  men  and  women.  Here 
also  is  the  band  room  with  a  small  stage  where  a  band 
of  over  twenty  members  practices  twice  a  week.  This 
organization  has  acquired  a  good  local  reputation,  and  the 
mill  has  aided  it  by  paying  one  half  the  cost  of  the  equip- 
ment. 

Consuming  most  of  the  space  in  the  basement  is  the 
gymnasium  which  is  the  scene  of  many  boys'  and  girls' 
basketball  games.  A  gallery  supplies  room  for  the  spec- 
tators. By  use  of  a  portable  stage  the  gymnasium  is 
converted  into  an  auditorium  which  is  used  for  plays 
enacted  by  various  clubs  to  raise  money  for  their  partic- 
ular projects.  On  occasions  community  sings  are  held 
there. 

A  small  room  is  equpiped  as  a  work  shop  for  men.  Dur- 
ing their  off  hours  operatives  use  this  shop  to  repair  their 
furniture,  make  new  pieces  of  furniture  or  toys,  and  to  do 
other  woodwork  which  catches  their  fancy. 

A  small  Boy  Scout  room  affords  a  meeting  place  for 
an  active  troop  of  young  fellows  desiring  direction  in 
this  type  of  training.  The  mill  established  a  camp  in 
North  Carolina  for  the  scouts  about  seven  years  ago  and 
has  regularly  financed  their  annual  camping  trips.  Scouts 
attended  the  camp  in  1942  for  two  weeks  at  a  cost  of  $3.75 
to  each. 

In  more  recent  years  the  facilities  of  the  camp  have 
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been  extended  to  the  Girl  Scouts  and  various  women's 
organizations  of  the  mill  community.  When  Homecoming 
Day  was  celebrated  at  the  camp  in  July,  1942,  the  band 
spent  the  weekend  there  and  participated  in  the  activi- 
ties. 

The  Community  House  is  used  regularly  by  the  various 
clubs.  The  Women's  Club,  which  is  composed  of  all  wom- 
en of  the  community,  meets  once  a  month  and  discusses 
problems  and  projects  of  general  community  interest. 
The  Book  Club,  whose  membership  includes  both  men 
and  women,  assembles  twice  a  month  and  at  one  of  these 
meetings  is  regularly  addressed  by  a  speaker  from  the 
city.  The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Garden  Club  is  usually 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  flowers  and  the  beautification 
of  the  village  while  the  Jamboree  Club,  composed  of  the 
young  married  and  older  single  ladies,  meets  twice  a 
week.  This  organization  is  socially  inclined  and  devotes 
its  meetings  to  the  enjoyment  of  games. 

Mill  B  established  its  personnel  department  in  1917  and 
erected  a  beautiful  Community  House  costing  $45,000  in 
1930.  Four  employees  care  for  the  activities  and  the  prop- 
perty;  a  general  director,  a  librarian,  a  superintendent 
of  building,  and  a  janitor.  All  the  activities  are  carried 
on  at  this  center. 

The  mill  provided  for  the  establishment  in  the  Com- 
munity House  of  a  kindergarten  which  operates  through- 
out the  year.  In  the  regular  session,  September  to  June, 
only  the  pre-school  age  children  are  admitted,  but  for 
the  summer  period  the  maximum  age  is  eight  years.  Dur- 
ing the  past  summer  55  to  60  children  were  enrolled. 

The  library,  housed  in  the  center,  has  more  than  1,000 
books  for  circulation  or  use  in  the  reading  room.  In  the 
purchase  of  books  special  attention  is  given  to  the  needs 
of  the  students  in  the  public  schools.  The  town  is  served 
also  by  a  traveling  library,  but  more  books  circulate  out 
of  the  mill  library.  Current  periodicals  and  several  news- 
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papers  are  supplied  for  reading  in  the  lobby  and  the  read- 
ing rooms. 

The  gymnasium,  a  part  of  the  building,  sees  frequent 
use,  especially  during  the  winter  months  when  the  organ- 
ized basketball  clubs  for  men,  boys  and  girls  play  regu- 
larly. 

Physical  education  classes  are  also  held  throughout  the 
season  and  boxing  is  enjoyed  by  a  few. 

Two  bowling  alleys  see  considerable  use  in  the  base- 
ment while  four  hand  ball  courts,  badminton  and  deck 
tennis  courts  are  frequently  used.  A  regular  tennis  court 
is  provided  on  the  gymnasium  floor;  other  courts  and  a 
cement  skating  rink  are  located  outside. 

The  large  lobby,  besides  providing  a  lounging  place  and 
material  for  casual  readers,  contains  a  number  of  billiard 
and  ping  pong  tables.  All  of  these  offer  enjoyment  to  the 
mill  neighborhood  and  the  competitive  spirit  is  particu- 
larly keen  during  interdepartmental  tournaments  of 
checkers,  ping  pong,  volley  ball,  basketball,  and  the  like. 

Perhaps  the  key  organization  of  workers  for  communi- 
ty activity  is  the  Cooperative  Council  which  is  composed 
of  one  person  from  each  shift  in  each  department.  The 
Council  is  given  the  profits  from  the  sale  of  coal  or  wood 
to  mill  employees,  and  it  enjoys  income  from  other 
sources.  Recently  it  paid  for  the  examination  of  the  eyes 
of  the  children  of  all  employees  of  the  mill.  The  Council 
also  makes  contributions  to  Boy  Scout  work,  buys  books 
for  the  library  and  extends  support  to  other  worth  while 
projects. 

There  are  five  Mothers'  Clubs  in  the  village  which  hold 
meetings  in  the  Community  House.  Each  club  is  limited  to 
twenty-five  members,  and  they  sponsor  in  general  the 
social  and  domestic  activities.  Their  annual  highlight  is 
the  community  fair  which  lasts  for  three  days.  This  fair 
usually  follows  a  central  theme;  last  year  it  was  national 
defense.  The  fairs,  in  general,  have  educational  and  home 
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making  values  and  the  booths  are,  attractively  designed. 
A  booth  on  consumption  endeavored  to  present  facts 
which  wouuld  aid  greatly  in  promoting  more  economical 
as  well  as  better  living. 

The  Mothers'  clubs  stress  the  beautification  of  the  home 
and  promote  various  contests  tending  to  encourage  such 
development.  While  the  work  on  the  mill  Christmas  tree 
is  done  by  these  clubs,  the  Cooperative  Council  is  the 
sponsor. 

More  limited  in  membership  is  the  Foreman's  Club  and 
the  Rifle  Club.  The  former  is  social,  while  the  latter  has 
developed  some  skillful  marksmen. 

The  Working  Girls  Club  has  progressed  under  the  su- 
pervision of  a  trained  vocational  education  teacher.  Able 
direction  is  given  on  family  budgets,  the  making  of 
clothes  and  the  general  problems  of  homemaking. 

Dramatic  and  Music  Clubs  lend  encouragement  to  the 
development  of  the  arts,  while  the  younger  girls  partici- 
pate in  scout  work.  The  dramatic  talent  finds  opportuni- 
ties for  expression  in  various  plays  presented  by  the 
group,  the  Music  Clubs  add  to  the  merriment  of  frequent 
banquets,  and  the  Girl  Scouts  participate  in  many  ways  at 
various  picnics. 

While  this  mill  does  not  have  an  organized  baseball 
club,  the  ball  field  is  lighted  for  night  play,  and  its  fa- 
cilities are  enjoyed  by  many  who  engage  in  that  sport. 

Mill  C,  unlike  Mill  B  which  is  located  in  a  small  town, 
has  available  the  recreational  facilities  of  a  large  city  of 
the  state.  Its  personnel  department  of  two  employees  con- 
siders also  welfare  problems  of  the  mill  neighborhood. 

In  1923  this  mill  erected  a  recreation  center  at  a  cost 
of  about  $30,000.  Its  large  auditorium  affords  a  meeting 
place  for  clubs  as  well  as  a  place  to  stage  plays  and  ban- 
quets. The  latter  activity  is  facilitated  by  a  modern  equip- 
ped kitchen  located  in  the  rear  of  the  auditorium.  During 
the  day  the  auditorium  is  used  by  the  nursery  school. 
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The  mill  supplies  the  nicely  furnished  reading  room 
with  various  magazines,  including  The  Country  Gentle- 
man, The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Life,  The  Ladies  Home 
Journal,  Better  Homes  and  Garden,  The  American  Mag- 
azine, Modern  Industry,  Business  Week,  Look,  American 
Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  and  the  Reader's  Digest.  This 
room  includes  eight  checker  tables  as  well  as  two  trophy 
cases  containing  twenty-eight  loving  cups  of  various  sizes. 

The  basketball  floor  is  standard  size  and  there  is  a 
large  balcony  for  spectators.  Basketball  teams  are  or- 
ganized for  men,  women,  boys  and  girls  and,  like  the 
teams  of  Mill  A,  they  have  apparently  been  successful 
in  winning  trophies.  The  athletic  program  is  extensive 
in  that  there  are  six  organized  boys'  teams  which  play 
other  teams  of  similar  age  groups. 

The  mill  likewise  has  a  baseball  field  and  thus  inter- 
mill  contests  are  offered  in  baseball,  basketball,  midget 
football  and  soft  ball.  These  activities  as  well  as  others 
are  financed  through  the  lunch  concession. 

There  are  two  outside  concrete  shuffle  board  courts 
which  are  lighted  for  night  play  and  two  well  kept  tennis 
courts  which  undergo  constant  use. 

There  are  two  Boy  Scout  troops,  senior  and  junior,  and 
one  Girl  Scout  troop  organized  in  the  community.  The 
mill  has  provided  a  work  shop  for  the  boys  and  spent  $300 
in  equipping  it.  In  this  small  building  boys  are  learning 
the  art  of  wood  work  and  are  building  boats  and  making 
other  things  which  they  desire. 

The  mill  built  a  rustic  log  cabin  with  running  water 
in  an  oak  grove  on  the  edge  of  the  city  for  the  use  of 
the  scouts.  As  it  is  equipped  with  large  tables  and  an 
immense  fireplace,  an  ideal  place  for  picnics  is  afforded. 

The  adults  have  organized  a  Council  which  meets  once 
a  month  to  discuss  community  work.  The  mill  annually 
gives  $100  to  this  organization  to  aid  in  community  af- 
fairs. 
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The  Mothers'  Club  is  largely  social  but  discussions  are 
commonly  carried  on  relating  to  problems  of  the  home. 
The  meetings  are  held  in  the  auditorium  and  the  re- 
freshments are  furnished  by  the  mill. 

The  Garden  Club  has  been  rather  successful  in  its 
efforts  to  encourage  the  beautification  of  the  community. 
The  mill  cooperates  with  this  club  in  offering  prizes  in 
various  clean  up  and  beautifying  contests. 

It  is  not  possible  to  pull  aside  the  curtains  and  give 
pictures  of  the  various  activities  of  all  the  mills.  The  three 
presented  above  represent  the  plants  which  have  well 
developed  activity  programs.  There  are  other  mills  in 
South  Carolina  which  may  offer  more  comprehensive 
programs  and  have  better  equipped  centers  for  enter- 
tainment and  relaxation  while  some  offer  only  a  few  of 
the  related  attractions.  There  is,  therefore,  wide  variation 
in  the  type  of  activities  offered,  as  noted  in  the  following 
summary. 

Of  the  eighty-two  mills  reporting,  twenty-two  held 
regular  picnics,  twenty-two  celebrated  with  banquets, 
eighteen  assisted  in  the  encouraging  of  the  presentation 
of  plays,  and  seven  sponsored  fairs.  One  mill  established 
a  club  house  on  the  river  to  be  used  for  outings  by  all 
community  organizations.  Several  mills  annually  hold 
Christmas  parties,  Fourth  of  July  celebrations  and  barbe- 
cues. Special  parks  or  picnic  grounds  have  been  developed 
for  use  on  these  gala  occasions. 

The  athletic  program  is  possibly  the  most  generally  de- 
veloped of  all  the  activities  offered  by  the  mills  through- 
out the  ar^a.  Sixty  of  the  eighty-two  mills  included  in  this 
study  have  baseball  fields,  a  number  of  which  are  lighted 
for  night  play.  Well  constructed  grandstands  are  common 
and  many  of  the  diamonds  are  kept  in  splendid  condition. 
Forty-eight  mills  enjoy  the  progress  of  their  organized 
baseball  teams  which  compete  in  inter-mill  leagues,  the 
winners  at  the  end  of  the  season  receiving  handsome 
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loving  cups.  Some  mills  encourage  inter-departmental 
games,  while  others  participate  in  contests  with  teams 
representing  different  industrial  groups  of  communities. 
In  general,  the  baseball  games  are  well  attended  and  ar- 
dent fans  give  many  cheers  to  spur  their  teams  on  to  vic- 
tory. 

Basketball  is  not  quite  as  popular  as  baseball,  but  it  is 
engaged  in  by  a  larger  number  of  groups.  Thirty-one  mills 
have  organized  basketball  clubs  for  men,  thirty-six  for 
boys,  seventeen  for  women,  and  thirty-one  for  girls.  As 
in  the  case  of  baseball,  inter-mill  and  inter-departmental 
games  are  played,  and  handsome  trophies  are  offered 
as  prizes  to  the  association's  winners. 

Another  sport  engaged  in  by  members  of  the  mill 
communities  is  tennis.  A  number  of  courts  have  been  con- 
structed by  the  mills  and  these  are  supplemented  in 
number  by  municipal  courts  which  are  available  to  the 
public. 

Seven  mills  have  erected  swimming  pools  where  in- 
struction is  given  in  swimming;  one  has  a  golf  course;  one 
a  riding  club;  two  have  skating  rinks;  and  one  an  arch- 
ery field.  Bowling  alleys  and  pool  tables  are  provided  at 
certain  mills,  but  pool  is  the  more  popular  game.  Horse- 
shoe pitching  is  doubtless  enjoyed  in  every  community, 
and  the  ring  of  the  shoes  is  heard  throughout  the  day- 
light hours  and  in  many  instances  well  into  the  night. 

In  addition  to  the  athletic  organizations  mentioned 
above  there  is  an  assortment  of  activities  in  the  differ- 
ent mill  communities.  These  include,  among  others, 
Rifle  Clubs,  Mothers'  and  Girls'  Clubs,  Parent  Teachers 
Associations,  Young  Married  Women's  Clubs,  Communi- 
ty Councils,  Garden  Clubs,  Home  Demonstration  Clubs, 
Boys'  Clubs,  Men's  Clubs,  Aldermen's  Clubs,  Improve- 
ment Clubs,  Foremen's  Clubs,  Fellowship  Clubs,  Safety 
Clubs,  Textile  Women's  Clubs,  Defense  or  War  Clubs, 


A  hospital,  a  cafe,  an  organized  club  and  a  community  house 
of  different  mill  communities. 


Types  of  mill  houses. 


Mill  Homes. 
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Bundles  for  Britain  Clubs,  as  well  as  various  church  or- 
ganizations. 

While  musical  organizations  have  not  been  developed 
in  many  mill  communities,  nine  have  bands,  two  main- 
tain orchestras  and  two  have  community  choruses. 
Church  choirs  and  local  quartettes  are  numerous,  and 
community  sings  are  held  regularly  at  various  places. 

Twenty-six  mills  have  established  playgrounds,  many 
of  which  are  fully  equipped  with  swings,  slides,  sand 
boxes  and  bars.  Supervised  play  is  enjoyed  in  a  number 
of  communities  during  designated  periods  of  the  day. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  mills  offered  parks  for  the 
recreation  of  their  employees. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  above  described  activities 
are  supported  by  profits  derived  from  sales  in  canteens 
established  in  the  mills. 


CHAPTER  VII 

COST  OF  LIVING 

COMPANY  STORES 

While  company  stores  in  South  Carolina  have  been  de- 
clining in  number  during  recent  years,  they  still  are  im- 
portant institutions  in  numerous  mill  communities.  They 
are  general  stores  usually  carrying,  in  addition  to  a  well 
stocked  supply  of  groceries,  an  assortment  of  dry  goods, 
shoes,  gasoline,  and  occasionally  hardware,  furniture,  and 
other  commodities. 

The  early  cotton  mills  in  the  South  were  often  built  in 
remote  places  where  water  power  could  be  obtained.  This 
factor,  as  mentioned  before,  necessitated  the  migration 
of  laborers  and  the  erection  of  villages.  A  necessary  part 
of  the  village  was  a  store  where  the  operatives  could 
purchase  necessities.  In  many  localities  independent 
stores  were  located  some  distance  from  the  villages,  mak- 
ing it  inconvenient  for  customers  to  walk  to  the  store 
and  impractical  to  drive  horse  drawn  vehicles.  Many 
were  hesitant  in  establishing  stores  in  mill  villages,  for 
fear  of  involving  their  business  ventures  with  the  for- 
tunes of  the  mill. 

However,  for  convenience  of  the  employees,  as  well  as 
for  the  sake  of  monetary  gain,  company  stores  were  es- 
tablished in  many  mill  communities. 

In  a  number  of  instances  the  company  stores  are  owned 
by  the  mills,  and  the  managers  and  clerks  are  employees 
of  the  mills.  Under  this  system  the  collection  of  store 
debts  is  facilitated  by  pay-roll  deductions. 

Some  stores  found  it  feasible  to  issue  scrip  for  sale  to 
the  mill  operatives.  While  the  scrip  entails  some  cost  on 
the  part  of  the  mill,  it  affords  a  convenience  to  the  opera- 
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tives  and  simplifies  bookkeeping  for  the  store  manager. 
This  is  true  because  the  average  purchase  of  cotton  mill 
employees  is  relatively  small,  and  to  extend  credit  to  this 
group  on  the  basis  of  numerous  small  unit  sales  would 
require  an  elaborate  bookkeeping  job.  The  issuance  of 
scrip  has  simplified  this  task,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
employee  does  not  experience  a  monetary  loss.  Employees 
can  buy  scrip  and  charge  the  purchase  against  future 
wages.  In  most  instances  the  scrip  would  be  used  for 
purchases  in  the  mill  store,  but  operatives  have  converted 
it  into  cash  by  selling  it  to  other  persons. 

Because  of  complaints  that  scrip  was  purchased  at  a 
discount  by  various  individuals,  the  legislature  of  South 
Carolina  passed  a  law  which  makes  such  an  act  a  criminal 
offense.  A  number  of  mill  stores  in  South  Carolina  dis- 
play posters  calling  attention  to  the  law  and  stating  that 
the  management  will  do  everything  possible  to  prosecute 
violators  of  this  legislation. 

In  other  instances  the  stores  are  operated  as  separate 
business  establishments,  with  the  mill  store  manager  and 
perhaps  other  "outsiders,"  owning  the  store.  In  such 
cases  the  mills  usually,  if  not  always,  own  a  controlling 
interest,  and  the  relations  between  the  mills  and  the 
stores  are  for  all  practical  purposes  the  same  as  if  the 
stores  were  owned  exclusively  by  the  mills. 

Another  plan  in  operation  in  some  localities  includes 
cooperative  wage  deductions.  Scrip  is  not,  where  such 
arrangements  exist,  sold  by  mill  offices,  and  the  em- 
ployees are  paid  in  cash. 

The  company  stores  which  the  author  visited  are  mod- 
ern in  most  respects.  They  contain  a  good  variety  of 
quality  produce  which  should  adequately  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  community.  The  merchandise  was  attrac- 
tively displayed  and  prices  were  posted  on  most  com- 
modities. The  stores  appeared  clean,  and  sanitary  condi- 
tions prevailed. 
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Of  the  82  mills  replying  to  questionnaires  only  18  op- 
erate company  stores.  Mill  owners  uniformly  stated  that 
they  do  not  require  or  use  any  pressure  on  their  em- 
ployees to  buy  at  company  stores.  They  contended  that 
the  operatives  "may  buy  where  they  please."  The  em- 
ployees interviewed  confirmed  the  above  statement  de- 
claring that  they  were  at  liberty  to  buy  at  other  stores 
and  often  did. 

Reasons  commonly  given  by  operatives  for  patroniz- 
ing other  stores  were  "special  sales,"  "disagreements  with 
the  mill's  store  manager  or  clerks,"  "blood  relationship  or 
special  friendship  with  independent  grocers,"  or  the  "of- 
ferings of  super  markets." 

The  mill  stores  put  on  special  sales,  and  use  the  various 
methods  common  among  grocery  stores  in  keeping  as 
well  as  obtaining  new  customers. 

Of  the  18  mill  stores  included  in  this  survey  17  have 
daily  delivery  services.  The  average  delivery,  according 
to  a  former  survey  of  mill  stores  in  the  South,  is  1/4  of  a 
mile;  the  price  of  the  average  delivered  purchase  is  $1.32. 
Ninety-one  per  cent  of  the  mill  stores  who  delivered 
stated  that  they  would  deliver  purchases  of  any  amount; 
three  per  cent  placed  a  limit  of  25  cents;  six  per  cent 
placed  a  limit  of  50  cents  on  deliveries.  1 

The  mill  stores  are  run  for  a  profit  but  the  prices  charg- 
ed are  fair  when  compared  with  prices  charged  by  inde- 
pendent or  chain  grocery  stores  and  when  one  consid- 
ers the  special  services  extended  by  company  stores. 
In  August,  1942  the  author  noted  the  prices  of  selected 
foods  in  company  stores,  independent  stores,  and  super 
markets  in  Greenville  and  Spartanburg.  The  results  may 
be  noted  in  the  following  table. 


1.    See   "The   Cotton  Mill  Worker   and  His   Needs"   by  the 
American  Cotton  Manufacturer's  Association,  p.  16. 
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Greenville 

M       0)                  <u     . 

•*•*     So            So  o> 

S3    2°j8    g*8 
&«    SUS    S"  o 
5S   <-855  3-835 

Spartanburg 

to       <D                 O 
•*•*       tuQ                Sb  4) 

S.S    2°8   218 

s-j  i"s  151 

03S     <  OCfl    <  OC/3 

Sirloin  steak,  Ib. 

45 

43 
35 
...31 
35 
39 
69 
09 
47 
25 
31 
16 
45 
1.21 
37 
11 
09 
08 
12% 
03 
04 
04 
14 
15 
10 
07 
23 
21 
08 
27 
17% 

43% 
42% 
31% 
29% 
35 
40 
67% 
09% 
55 
29 
37% 
17% 
48% 
97 
30 
12% 

08% 
14% 
03% 
07% 
04% 
15 
13% 
11% 
07% 
27% 
24 
08% 
30 
16% 

42% 

34 
37 
67 
10 
46 
28 
35 

48% 
1.22% 
35 
13% 

10 
12% 
04% 
06% 
04 
15 

12 
07 

27 
09% 
37% 

163/4 

45 
45 
35 
29 
33 
39 
59 
09 
46 

39 
15 
48 
93 
39 
11 
09 
07% 
08 
03% 
05 
04 
12% 
15 
09% 
06 
25 
21 
08% 
35 
17 

42% 
42% 
33% 
34% 
35 
35 
61 
10 
49 

32% 
17% 
45 
1.00 
35 
14 
10 
10 
12% 
04 
06 
03% 
14 
15 
11% 
06% 
25 
253/4 
08% 
30 
16 

Round  steak,  lb._ 

38% 

62% 
10 

36 
18% 
45 
97% 
34 
12 
10 

09% 
04 
06% 
03% 
15 
18 
13% 
07% 
29 
25 
09 

17 

Rib  roast,  Ib. 

Chuck   roast,    Ib  
Pork  chop,  Ib. 

Bacon,  Ib. 

Ham,  sliced,   Ib. 

Milk,  evap.,  Ige.  en  — 
Butter,  Ib. 

Oleomargarine,  Ib  
American  Cheese,  lb... 
Pure  lard,  lb  
Eggs,   doz.,   fresh  
Wheat  flour,  24  lb.  bg. 
Corn  meal,  peck  
Rolled  oats,  1%  lb.  pg. 
Corn  flakes,  11  oz.  pkg. 
Macaroni,  7  oz.  box  
Rice,  lb  
Potatoes,  lb  

Onions    lb 

Cabbage,  Ib. 

Corn,  yellow,  no.  2  
Peas,  no.  2  can 

Tomatoes,  no.  2  can  
Sugar,  lb. 

Tea,  1/4  lb.   .  ..     

Coffee,  lb  

Bananas,  lb. 

Oranges,  dozen  

Fat  back,  lb.  .   .  .     ... 

In  both  Greenville  and  Spartanburg  the  independent 
stores  visited  were  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mill 
stores.  In  some  instances  these  stores  did  not  carry  as 
complete  a  stock  of  groceries  as  the  mill  stores.  The  prices 
omitted  in  the  above  table  identify  some  of  the  commodi- 
ties not  stocked.  In  Greenville  and  Spartanburg  the  super 
markets  were  located  in  the  down-town  area,  which  is 
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some  distance  from  the  mill  communities.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  super  markets  do  not  extend  credit  or  make  de- 
liveries. Some  independent  groceries  have  delivery  serv- 
ice and  extend  credit  to  a  selected  group.  Policies  vary 
with  the  company  stores,  but  all  mill  stores  visited  had 
delivery  service  and  extended  credit  to  all  mill  employees. 

The  use  of  credit  at  the  company  stores  is  a  service 
needed  by  mill  employees.  Since  the  stores  carry  a  wide 
variety  of  commodities,  the  needs  of  operatives  can  be 
satisfied  without  recourse  to  consumption  credit  from 
other  sources.  No  specific  charge  is  made  for  credit  ac- 
counts, and  the  real  cost  of  credit  is  probably  much  lower 
than  elsewhere.  In  this  way  a  constructive  service  is 
probably  rendered  family  needs. 

While  charge  accounts  care  for  the  needs  of  many  im- 
provident cotton  mill  workers,  additional  credit  needs 
are  sometimes  met  by  the  mill  stores  with  cash  loans.  Ten 
of  the  18  stores  included  in  this  survey  advance  money  to 
employees  of  the  mill  in  emergencies,  such  as  sickness  or 
death  in  the  family.  All  the  stores  reported  that  they  do 
not  discount  or  charge  interest  on  their  loans.  By  lenient 
credit  policies  and  the  extending  of  cash  loans  without 
interest  charges,  the  mill  stores  save  hundreds  of  opera- 
tives from  the  excessive  charges  of  the  loan  sharks  who 
thrive  in  South  Carolina. 

For  various  reasons  some  of  the  mills  have  decided  to 
discontinue  their  management  of  stores  and  have  rented 
the  buildings  to  private  individuals,  thus  severing  the 
financial  connection  between  the  stores  and  the  mill  man- 
agement. The  mill  collects  the  monthly  rent  on  the 
building,  and  the  storekeeper  runs  the  business  as  he 
desires.  Through  force  of  habit,  however,  many  employees 
continue  to  call  such  establishments  "company  store." 

Cooperative  stores,  which  have  been  popular  in  various 
sections  of  the  United  States,  have  not  found  favor  in  the 
South.  If  proper  leadership  could  be  obtained,  coopera- 
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tives  might  be  valuable  additions  to  mill  communities. 
The  capital  for  such  stores  is  usually  raised  through  non- 
returnable  entrance  fees,  the  issues  of  non-assessible  cap- 
ital stock  and  money  borrowed  from  members.  The  en- 
trance fee  ranging  from  $.25  to  $2.00  covers  the  cost  of 
organization  work.  Most  stores  sell  at  current  prices  to 
avoid  the  antagonism  of  competitors.  An  established  rate 
of  interest  is  paid  on  the  share  capital  after  which  a 
percentage  is  put  in  reserve  for  losses.  The  remainder  of 
the  earnings  is  then  returned  to  members  in  proportion 
to  their  patronage.  This  system  endeavors  to  apply  the 
principles  of  democracy  to  business  enterprises,  through 
the  rule  of  one  vote  per  member,  and  where  competent 
management  exists  favorable  results  have  been  exper- 
ienced. It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  such  an  enterprise 
may  be  a  fine  outlet  for  some  local  talent  in  South  Caro- 
lina. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

CREDIT 
MILL-FOLKS  AND  CREDIT 

The  average  cotton  mill  employee  in  South  Carolina  is, 
if  not  improvident,  at  least  negligent  in  planning  his  fi- 
nancial life  and  budgeting.  His  finances  are  largely  on  a 
day-to-day  basis,  and  as  a  result  he  often  finds  himself 
in  embarrassing  circumstances,  with  few  sources  avail- 
able for  relief.  Occasionally  relatives  and  neighbors  aid 
each  other,  but  too  often  they  possess  neither  the  desire 
nor  the  ability  to  help. 

There  are,  of  course,  well-established  lending  institu- 
tions in  South  Carolina,  of  which  the  commercial  banks 
are  the  most  important.  The  commercial  bank,  however, 
has  established  certain  requirements  for  loans  which 
only  a  limited  number  of  cotton  mill  employees  are  able 
to  meet.  Personal  loans  of  from  $25  to  $200  are  usually 
secured  by  one  or  more  co-makers  in  addition  to  the 
signature  of  the  borrower,  or  by  special  collateral.  The 
average  cotton-mill  operative  experiences  some  diffi- 
culty in  furnishing  co-makers  acceptable  to  bank  execu- 
tives and  many  of  those  who  are  acceptable  are  reluc- 
tant to  "go  a  man's  note."  Thus,  the  willingness  of  banks 
to  extend  loans  on  acceptable  collateral  does  not  aid  the 
mill  employees  who  are  unable  to  meet  the  stipulated  re- 
quirements for  loans. 

Only  a  few  financial  institutions  operate  under  the 
Morris  Plan,  or  a  modified  form  of  this  plan,  in  South 
Carolina.  As  a  result  relatively  few  persons  have  the  ad- 
vantages afforded  in  other  states  of  the  larger  credit  fa- 
cilities offered  by  industrial  banking  establishments. 

Credit  unions  are  being  used  by  many  groups  to  supply 
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their  credit  needs  throughout  the  nation.  These  unions  are 
cooperative  associations  created  either  under  state  or  un- 
der federal  authorization,  for  the  purpose  of  building  up 
a  fund  to  be  used  for  loans  to  members. 

Provision  for  the  establishment  of  credit  unions  is 
found  in  a  law  passed  by  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina 
in  1915.1  Charters  may  be  granted  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  when  ten  or  more  persons  have  associated  them- 
selves by  an  agreement  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  co- 
operative credit  union.  In  order  to  become  a  member 
each  person  must  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  $1,  besides  sub- 
scribing for  one  $5  share  of  capital  stock.  Dividends  are 
paid  on  the  stock  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  funds 
are  to  be  loaned  to  members  for  such  purposes  and  upon 
such  security  and  terms  as  the  credit  committee  approves. 

Only  six  credit  unions  were  established  under  state 
charters  in  South  Carolina,  and  none  of  these  has  been 
active. 

The  passage  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  of  19342 
promoted  the  formation  of  federal  unions  in  South  Caro- 
lina. The  law  provides  that  as  few  as  seven  persons,  de- 
siring to  organize  a  federal  credit  union,  may  designate 
one  of  their  number  to  notify  the  Credit  Union  Section  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  in  Washington.  There 
must,  however,  be  potential  membership  of  at  least  eighty 
persons  who  have  a  common  bond  of  occupation  or  resi- 
dence within  a  well-defined  neighborhood,  community, 
or  rural  district.  All  loans  over  $50  must  have  adequate 
security,  and  no  loan  of  over  $200  or  10  per  cent  of  the 
federal  credit  unions  paid-in  and  unimpaired  capital  and 
surplus,  whichever  is  greater,  is  permitted.  The  rate  of 
interest  is  limited  to  one  per  cent  per  month  on  unpaid 
balances,  inclusive  of  all  charges  incident  to  making  the 
loan. 


1.  Code  of  Laws  of  South  Carolina,  Vol  3,  Stat.  1915,  p.  240. 

2.  48  Stat.  1216,  Sees.  1753-1759. 
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Five  of  the  82  cotton  mills  reporting  in  the  recent  study 
stated  that  they  had  formed  credit  unions  under  federal 
charter  to  aid  in  solving  the  credit  needs  of  their  em- 
ployees. Three  of  these  unions  reported  a  total  of  $7,540.71 
in  loans  outstanding  in  August,  1942.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  credit  unions  have  not  been  established  in  a  greater 
number  of  cotton  mills. 

Textile  employees  patronize  the  various  pawnbrokers 
who  operate  in  South  Carolina.  Fees  vary  in  different 
pawnshops,  but  a  loan  of  $5  for  30  days  may  be  obtained 
in  pawnshops  in  Columbia  and  Greenville  for  75  cents. 
The  borrower  thus  would  pay  an  annual  rate  of  180  per 
cent  on  the  loan. 

Unfortunately,  many  cotton  mill  employees  who  can 
not  meet  the  credit  requirements  for  loans  at  banks,  who 
do  not  enjoy  the  facilities  of  credit  unions,  or  who  do  not 
have  articles  suitable  for  pawning,  go  to  the  small  loan 
companies — the  so-called  "loan-sharks" — for  financial  as- 
sistance. In  a  survey  of  the  small  loan  problem  in  South 
Carolina  made  by  the  author  in  1939  several  hundred  cot- 
ton mill  employees  were  interviewed  in  the  mills  or  at 
their  homes.  3  In  interviewing  each  mill  employee  who 
had  patronized  a  small  loan  company,  the  borrower's 
place  of  employment,  the  period  of  time  he  had  worked 
for  his  present  employer,  his  weekly  wage  and  the  num- 
ber of  his  dependents  were  ascertained.  The  borrower 
was  also  asked  the  name  of  the  loan  office  he  had  patron- 
ized, the  date  the  loan  was  made,  the  purpose  of  the  loan, 
the  total  amount  signed  for,  the  amount  of  money  actual- 
ly received,  the  amount  of  each  payment,  and  the  num- 
ber of  payments.  The  type  of  security  required  by  the 
lender,  the  method  of  collection,  and  the  treatment  of  de- 
linquent accounts  were  also  noted. 

For  use  in  this  study  the  cases  of  all  cotton  mill  em- 


3.     For  a  more  complete  account  see  William  Hays  Simpson, 
The  Small  Loan  Problem  of  the  Carolinas,  P.  C.  Press,  1941. 
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ployees  of  Anderson  and  Greenville  who  borrowed  money 
from  small  loan  companies  have  been  reexamined.  Of  the 
62  and  the  151  cotton  mill  operatives  interviewed  in  An- 
derson and  Greenville  respectively  who  patronized  small 
loan  companies  the  number  of  dependents  were  distribut- 
ed as  shown  in  Table  I. 

TABLE  I 

NUMBER  OF  BORROWERS  THAT  HAD  THE  GIVEN 
NUMBER  OF  DEPENDENTS 

Number  of  Dependents  Number  of  Borrowers 

Anderson      Greenville 


0 

7 

20 

1 

6 

25 

2 

14 

30 

3 

15 

20 

4 

6 

20 

5 

7 

18 

6 

5 

6 

7 

0 

5 

8 

1 

2 

9 

1 

1 

Not  Stated 

0 

4 

Total  62  151 


The  need  for  borrowing  varies  with  the  number  of  the 
borrower's  dependents.  Their  needs  must  be  met.  Sick- 
ness and  supplies  are  a  few  of  the  demands. 
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TABLE  II 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  BORROWERS  ACCORDING  TO   THE 
PURPOSE  FOR  WHICH  LOANS  WERE  OBTAINED 

Purpose  of  Borrowing  Number  of  Borrowers 

Anderson      Greenville 


Death     

0 
1 
3 
5 
13 
5 
1 
13 
0 
11 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
0 

1 
0 
3 
24 
26 
6 
1 
52 
1 
17 
1 
2 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
0 
1 
0 

Hospital  Bill 

Pay  doctor's  bill  _. 

Buy  medicine,  sickness 
Living  expenses  

For  Christmas 

Insurance  payments  
Pay  debts  

Pay  on  frigidaire  
Spending 

Pay  on  piano  
Pay  taxes    

Help  mother  

Buy  pigs 

Take  a  trip  
Pay  on  stove  
To  move  
For  friend  
Pay  on  auto  
Pleasure 

Pay  on  furniture 

Buy  cow  

Buy  camera 

Repair  auto 

Not  stated  

Total  62  151 


Table  III  presents  the  total  number  of  loans  classified 
by  the  size  of  the  loan.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  both  An- 
derson and  Greenville  loans  between  $5  and  $10  were  the 
most  common. 
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TABLE  m 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  LOANS  BY  SIZE 

Amount  of  Loans  Number  of  Borrowers 

Anderson      Greenville 


$  5.00  c 
5.01 
10.01 
15.01 
20.01 
25.01 
35.01 
50.01 

r  less 

0 
31 
14 
6 
6 
3 
2 
0 

5 
110 
7 
13 
9 
1 
1 
5 

10.00 

15,00 

20.00 

25.00   .   .. 

35.00 
50.00  .  .. 

100.00 

Total  62  151 


Though  the  loans  were  small,  they  were  secured  by  va- 
rious means,  usually  by  assignment  of  wages.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  different  types  of  security  used 
by  cotton  mill  employees  in  obtaining  loans. 

TABLE  IV 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  LOANS,  BY  TYPE 
OF  SECURITY  OFFERED 

Security  Offered  Number  of  Borrowers 

Anderson      Greenville 


Wage  Assignment  

58 

89 

Chattel  Mortgage  

2 

51 

Endorsement  

1 

2 

Signed  a  note  

1 

3 

No  security  

0 

3 

Not  stated    

0 

3 

Total...  62  151 


It  is  noteworthy  that  of  213  loans  to  cotton  mill  em- 
ployees only  four  were  made  simply  on  the  applicant's 
signature.  In  over  90  per  cent  of  the  cases  security  in  the 
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form  of  wage  assignments  or  chattel  mortgages  was  ob- 
tained. While  chattel  mortgages  on  household  furniture 
are  taken  to  secure  loans  extended  by  the  small  loan 
companies,  they  are  not  considered  the  most  desirable 
security.  Most  of  the  loan  companies  do  not  desire  to 
foreclose  on  chattel  mortgages  because  of  the  expenses 
involved,  and  a  suit  at  law  may  result.  Then,  too,  there 
is  always  the  question  of  what  to  do  with  the  furniture 
thus  acquired.  The  mortgage  often  covers  all  the  house- 
hold furniture  of  the  borrower,  and  the  threat  of  its  loss 
is  effective  in  obtaining  the  desired  payment. 

The  assignment  of  wages  pact  is  most  commonly  used 
by  the  loan  companies  in  securing  the  loans  to  cotton- 
mill  operatives.  This  agreement  is  usually  signed  by  the 
operative  immediately  after  he  has  placed  his  signa- 
ture on  the  promissory  note.  The  assignment  includes  a 
space  for  the  date  and  the  name  of  the  city  in  which  the 
loan  is  made.  It  provides  as  follows: 

To _.  My  employer 

In  consideration  of  my  indebtedness  to 

_  Loan  Company  totaling  $ , 


and  in  order  to  secure  and  pay  the  same,  I  do  hereby  transfer, 

assign  and  set  over  to  the Loan  Company, 

its  successors  and  assigns,  all  wages  and  claims  for  wages,  com- 
missions and  monies  for  work  done  or  to  be  done,  due  to  or  be- 
come due  me  from  the (place  of 

employment). 

I  hereby  authorize  and  direct  my  employer 

to  pay  to  the Loan  Company 

on  order,  my  indebtedness  to  it,  payable  on  the  first  date  the 
above  amount  becomes  due  me,  after  you,  my  employer,  have 
been  notified  of  this  order,  and  charge  same  to  my  account. 

Witness  Signed 

Street 

The  assignment  of  wages  places  the  employer  in  a  dis- 
agreeable position.  If  the  employee  defaults  when  the 
note  becomes  due,  a  copy  of  the  assignment  is  delivered 
to  the  employer.  By  South  Carolina  law  the  employer 
must  honor  the  assignment  or  stand  liable  for  the  stated 
amount;  and  in  order  to  avoid  a  misunderstanding  con- 
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cerning  the  matter,  loan  companies  often  include  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  the  case  of  Dunbar  v.  Johnston  4 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Carolina  in  1933: 
We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  go  into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  benefits  that  may  or  may  not  inure  to 
an  employee  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  as- 
sign his  salary  or  wages.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  as 
has  been  repeatedly  held,  that  wages  or  salary  is 
a  property  right  which   may  be   assigned;   and 
when  such  assignment  is  made  and  the  employer 
has  notice  of  it,  if  no  legal  reason  appears  why  it 
should  not  be  given  force  and  effect,  he  will  be 
bound  by  it,  whether  he  accepts  it  or  not. 
Often  the  lender's  claim  on  the  borrower  has  been 
greater  than  the  weekly  pay  check,  and  the  sum  re- 
maining unpaid  must  be  collected  out  of  the  next  week's 
pay.  Such  action  leaves  the  borrower  and  his  family  with 
nothing  to  live  on  thus  presenting  dire  circumstances. 

Cotton  manufacturers  not  only  disapprove  the  re- 
quirement of  the  law  which  makes  them  bill  collectors  for 
the  loan  companies,  but  they  also  dislike  the  practices 
which  have  grown  up  around  the  assignment  of  wages. 
The  South  Carolina  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association 
has  supported  proposed  legislation  which  would  abolish 
the  assignment  of  wages  as  security  for  loans. 

The  interest  rates  charged  cotton  mill  employees  by  the 
small  loan  companies  are  extremely  high.  The  notes  usual- 
ly state  that  six  per  cent  interest  is  charged  but  various 
fees  are  added,  such  as  "brokerage  fees,"  "booking  fees," 
or  "investigation  fees,"  so  that  the  actual  rate  paid  by  the 
borrower  is  considerably  higher.  The  following  table 
shows  the  average  annual  rates  paid  on  loans  by  cotton 
mill  employees  in  Anderson  and  Greenville. 


4.     170  S.  C.  160,  164.    See  also  Bryant  v.  Askin  and  Marine 
Co.,  144  S.  E.  231   (1928). 
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TABLE  V 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  INTEREST  RATES  PAID 
ON  LOANS  OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES 


$10.00  or          $10.01-          $25.01-         $50.01 
less               25.00              50.00      and  above 
Per  Cent       Per  Cent       Per  Cent    Per  Cent 

Anderson                        373  33            362  39            208  38 

Greenville    383.69            255.70            151.88 

98.97 

Not  only  is  the  interest  rate  exorbitant,  but  the  period 
allowed  for  maturity  is  short  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases.  Few  borrowers  can  retire  a  loan  quickly.  There- 
fore, since  a  short  maturity  period  is  required  by  loan 
companies,  the  loans  must  be  of  a  small  denomination. 
Lending  on  this  basis  does  not  often  meet  the  needs  of  the 
borrower;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  he  can  obtain  the 
amount  of  funds  which  his  needs  require. 

TABLE  VI 

NUMBER  OF  LOANS  MADE  FOR  THE 
STATED  CREDIT  PERIOD 


Credit  Period  Number  of  Borrowers 

Anderson  Greenville 


30  days  or  less 

0 
57 
5 
0 

87 
56 
5 
3 

31  days  —  3  months 

91  days  —  6  months 

181  days  —  1  year  

Total-.  62  151 


To  aid  in  meeting  the  credit  needs  of  their  employees 
eight  mills  have  established  loan  funds.  Six  of  them  re- 
ported $3,100  in  outstanding  loans  in  August,  1942.  The 
most  common  means  employed  by  the  mills  in  combat- 
ting the  loan  shark  evil  is  the  practice  of  making  ad- 
vances of  wages  to  operatives.  Fifty-four  of  the  eighty- 
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two  mills  surveyed  perform  such  services  free  to  their 
employees.  The  size  of  these  advances  usually  vary  from 
$1  to  $200.  One  mill  reported  advances  as  high  as  $500, 
and  payments  are  deducted  each  pay  day  in  amounts 
agreed  upon  by  the  operative  and  the  management.  In 
numerous  instances  mill  managements  have  granted  mo- 
ratoria,  deductions  being  later  resumed  when  circum- 
stances permitted. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  thousands  of  dol- 
lars advanced  operatives  by  all  employers,  but  24  mills 
reported  that  they  had  $10,262  outstanding  in  loans  in 
August,  1942.  At  the  same  time  the  borrowers  were  saved 
hundreds  of  dollars  in  interest  payments,  since  the  vast 
majority  of  the  operatives  would  have  sought  credit  from 
the  loan  sharks  had  they  not  been  extended  loans  by  the 
mill  managements. 

Employees  are  encouraged  to  begin  Christmas  Savings 
Funds  both  by  the  mills  and  financial  institutions.  Twen- 
ty-four mills  reported  that  in  1941  over  12,000  employees 
participated  and  saved  a  fund  of  $759,462. 

Seventy-six  of  the  eighty-two  mills  surveyed  reported 
that  they  are  making  wage  deductions  for  the  purchase  of 
war  bonds  and  stamps.  The  number  of  employees  who 
have  authorized  that  such  deductions  be  made  varies  as 
may  be  noted  in  the  following  table. 

TABLE  VII 

AUTHORIZED  DEDUCTIONS  TO  BUY 
WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 

Number  of  Percentage  of 

Mills  Employees 

4  5-10 

6  20-30 

11  33  -  45 

16  47  -  55 

9  60-70 

14  75  -  89 

16  90  -100 
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It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  mill  executives  are  not 
only  aiding  in  a  number  of  ways  to  solve  the  credit  needs 
of  their  employees  but  also  encouraging  thrift. 

Thus,  it  would  seem  that  since  the  normal  commercial 
agencies  for  credit  offer  little  assistance  for  the  textile 
worker,  and  since  the  textile  worker  ordinarily  does  not 
have  adequate  collateral,  in  the  form  of  material  posses- 
sions, to  use  as  security  for  short-term  loans  in  emergen- 
cies, he  is  forced  to  the  hypothecation  of  his  wage  to  se- 
cure for  himself  and  family  adequate  surplus  funds  in 
time  of  genuine  need. 

The  hypothecation  of  one's  wage  is  usually  a  dangerous 
venture,  because  it  can  easily  result  in  injury  to  the  bor- 
rower. He  may  thereby  expose  himself  to  sharp  prac- 
tices of  skillful  financial  manipulators,  which  in  turn  may 
prove  most  expensive,  if  not  disastrous. 

The  cotton  manufacturing  executives  have  recognized 
this  vulnerable  spot  in  the  life  of  the  cotton  mill  villages, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  in  offering  credit  to  employees  in 
emergencies,  they  have  not  charged  any  interest  thereon, 
and  they  have  allowed  ample  time  for  repayment.  The 
hypothecation  of  wages  if  followed  is  a  natural  step  in  the 
simplification  of  collection,  and  collection  is  an  important 
matter  in  such  instances.  The  authorized  wage  deduc- 
tions to  repay  any  advance  is  the  simplest  process,  and 
the  most  acceptable  to  the  lenders  and  the  borrowers 
alike.  However,  the  great  danger  is  in  cases  where  the  mill 
corporations,  or  executives,  cannot  or  do  not  advance 
funds  in  emergencies,  and  where  the  textile  workers  are 
forced  by  necessity  into  the  hands  of  the  loan  sharks 
where,  after  hypothecating  their  wages  and  borrowing 
against  unearned  wages,  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  loan 
sharks  who  charge  them  exhorbitant  rates  of  interest, 
and  frequently  are  guilty  of  malpractices  to  which  the 
borrowers  are  vulnerable  because  of  the  hypothecation 
of  their  wages. 
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The  practice,  therefore,  of  the  mill  corporations  or  the 
company  stores,  in  advancing  funds  in  emergencies 
against  unearned  wages  without  the  charging  of  inter- 
est rates,  or  the  charging  of  a  normal,  reasonable  interest 
rate,  is  a  definite  service  to  the  cotton  mill  workers,  as  it 
obviates  the  necessity  of  their  turning  to  the  loan  shark's 
doubtful  assistance.  The  development  of  the  credit  union 
idea  in  the  cotton  textile  mills  on  a  more  extensive  scale, 
if  properly  managed,  would  also  be  of  definite  value  to 
the  cotton  mill  workers. 

The  word  paternalism  has  been  closely  interwoven  with 
the  consideration  of  the  worker  credits  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry in  the  years  past,  though  the  term  is  not  so  fre- 
quently used  today.  But  even  paternalism  loses  its  sting 
when  compared  with  the  malpractices  of  the  loan  sharks, 
leeches  on  society,  who  have  grown  up  as  a  result  of  the 
elimination  of  the  normal  forms  of  credit  for  the  workers 
and  have  prospered  on  the  employees'  misfortunes.  The 
mill  corporations,  company  stores  and  mill  executives  on 
the  whole  have  been  cooperative  in  stifling  the  opera- 
tions of  the  loan  shark.  A  continuation  of  this  coopera- 
tive spirit  will  mean  much  to  the  security  of  the  cotton 
mill  workers  of  the  future. 


CHAPTER  IX 
INCOME 


WAGES  AND  WAGE  EQUIVALENTS 

With  slightly  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  nation's  ac- 
tive spindles  and  with  more  spindles  than  in  all  New 
England,  the  textile  industry  continues  to  be  the  princi- 
pal industry  of  South  Carolina.  Consideration,  therefore, 
should  be  given  the  development  of  wages  in  this  impor- 
tant industry.  Operatives'  wages,  as  noted  in  Table  I,  were 
higher  in  1941  than  in  any  of  the  other  recorded  years. 

TABLE  I* 

THE  YEARS,  DAYS  OPERATED,  EMPLOYEES, 
WAGES  AND  AVERAGE  WAGE  FOR  TEXTILES,  1924-1941 


Year 

Days 
Operated 

Employees 

Wages 
(Total 
Payroll) 

Average 
Wage 

1924__ 
1925  
1926 

270 
275 
282 

64,780 
70,068 
73,970 

$39,358,996 
43,598,618 
46,590,152 

$607.57 
622.23 
629.85 

1927 

292 

79,772 

52,221,368 

654.63 

1929 

271 
277 

79,170 
72,223 

49,329,237 
51,927,757 

623.07 
718.99 

1930 

237 

67,036 

44,191,445 

659.21 

1931  
1932  
1933 

264 
250 
265 

66,032 
67,004 
80,154 

40,694,667 
33,179,538 
42,577,631 

616.28 
495.18 
531.19 

1935~ 

245 
230 

86,666 
83,592 

54,333,067 
52,126,622 

626.92 
623.58 

1936  
1937  
1938 

242 
257 
213 

85,350 
95,181 
9,793 

56,498,852 
71,962,910 
4  864  088 

661.96 
756.06 
49669 

1939 

243 

89  378 

64  993  579 

727  18 

1940  
1941  

248 
265 

92,725 
102,342 

73,475,819 
87,078,249 

792.41 
850.86 

*  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  p.  75. 
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The  total  payroll  figure  includes  spare  hands  and  part- 
time  workers.  Thus  the  average  hours  are  not  a  true  aver- 
age of  the  wage  of  a  full  job.  Further  increases  in  this 
average  occurred  when  the  minimum  wage  was  increased 
in  1942. 

As  wage  scales  are  often  largely  determined  by  the 
prevailing  wages  in  other  industries,  a  comparison  of  the 
average  wages  of  other  important  industries  should  be 
made.  The  following  Table,  compiled  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  of  South  Carolina  gives,  among  other  data,  the 
average  annual  earnings  in  South  Carolina  in  1941. 
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In  this  schedule  the  average  annual  earnings  for  textile 
employees  include  wages  of  spare  hands  and  learners 
which  are,  of  course,  necessarily  lower  than  is  paid  regu- 
lar employees.  However,  textile  wages  are  higher  than  all 
other  important  industries  of  the  State  except  bakeries, 
electric  power,  engraving,  foundry  and  machine  shops, 
mineral  and  soda  water  plants,  paper  and  pulp,  printing 
and  publishing  and  textile  supplies.  While  these  eight  in- 
dustries, most  of  them  requiring  employees  with  greater 
skill  than  that  of  cotton  mill  operatives,  pay  larger  wages, 
22  of  South  Carolina's  important  industries  pay  less.  The 
latter  includes  lumber  and  timber  products,  fertilizer,  fur- 
niture and  woodwork  factories,  and  brick,  tile  and  con- 
crete works. 

Of  the  total  population  of  1,889,804  of  South  Carolina, 
according  to  the  census  of  1940,  1,438,693  were  classed  as 
rural.  Farm  wage  rates  have  been  consistently  lower  than 
rates  of  pay  prevailing  in  the  industries  of  the  State.  Ac- 
cording to  a  report  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  rate  of  pay  for  farm  labor  in  October, 
1941,  was  $16  per  month,  with,  or  $22.75  per  month  with- 
out, board  and  $.75  per  day  with  or  $1  per  day  without 
board.  1 

Wages  are  likewise  low  in  other  employments.  For  ex- 
ample, the  President  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
in  his  request  to  the  Budget  Commission  for  increases  in 
the  University's  budget  pointed  out,  among  other  things, 
that  one  of  the  best  janitors  of  the  University  was  paid 
$11  a  week.  2 

The  State's  salary  scale  for  public  school  teachers  varies 
with  the  years  of  experience  of  the  teachers,  starting  at 
$75  a  month  for  those  having  first-grade  certificates  and 
no  teaching  experience.  The  scale  increases  $5  a  month 


1.  Agriculture  Statistics,  1942,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Table  747,  p.  677. 

2.  The  South  Carolina  State  Budget,  January,  1942,  p.  71. 
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for  each  year  of  teaching  experience  until  a  maximum 
of  $90  a  month  is  reached.  Teachers  with  first-grade  cer- 
tificates and  with  four  years  or  more  of  college  training 
receive  from  $85  to  $100  a  month,  depending  upon  the 
number  of  years  of  experience.  While  a  majority  of  the 
local  governments  supplement  the  state  wage  scale,  there 
are  many  public  school  teachers  in  South  Carolina  whose 
incomes  are  less  than  textile  workers,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  apprenticeship  of  the  teacher  is  from  six  to  eight 
years  after  completing  grade  school  as  compared  to  six 
months  for  the  cotton  mill  operative. 

Since  the  comparative  data  on  wages  in  industry  was 
published  in  1941  by  the  Department  of  Labor  of  South 
Carolina,  the  wages  of  textile  employees  have  been  in- 
creased several  times.  Table  III  contains  data  based  up- 
on reports  from  90  mills  in  South  Carolina  representing 
3,628,585  of  a  total  of  5,716,000  spindles.  It  includes  the 
class  of  mills,  the  number  of  employees,  the  average  hours 
worked,  and  the  average  hourly  wage  in  the  mills  of  the 
State. 

In  the  analysis  of  the  actual  textile  wage  for  compar- 
ison with  wages  in  other  activities  in  this  area,  a  study 
was  made  of  the  wage  schedules  of  90  cotton  mills  in  the 
State.  This  study  covered  63  percent  of  the  total  spin- 
dles in  operation  in  South  Carolina  as  of  August,  1942.  It 
included  all  types  of  workers  in  the  mills,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  supervisory  forces,  section-men,  second- 
hands  and  overseers.  Superintendents,  office  helpers 
and  executives  generally  were  not  included. 

Table  III  contains  a  report  of  the  findings  of  this  study. 
The  detailed  reports  of  averages  for  each  occupation  in 
each  department  of  the  mill  is  included  in  the  Appendix. 
An  effort  was  made  in  the  study  to  include  each  job  of 
any  importance  in  the  mill,  in  order  to  present  a  basis 
for  comparison  of  the  relative  earning  capacity  of  each 
job. 
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TABLE  III 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  AND  AVERAGE  HOURLY  WAGE 

IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA  MILLS,  FIRST  WEEK 

IN  AUGUST,  1942 

Average  Wage 
Number  of      (Cents  per  hr.) 

Class  of  Mill  Employees    Based  on  40  hrs. 

Without  overtime 

Broadcloth,  Printcloth  Sheeting  38,186  54.10 

Coarse  Goods  and  Others  9,922  54.47 

Fine  and  Fancy  Goods  14,745  57.15 

All  Classes  62,853  55.25 


While  there  is  not  a  very  wide  variation  in  the  wage 
scales  of  the  textile  industry  in  South  Carolina,  there  is 
a  distinct  variation  between  the  wage  schedules  of  the 
South  Carolina  textile  mills  and  other  activities  in  this 
State  with  which  they  compete  for  their  labor.  For  ex- 
ample, the  farm  wages  are  pitiful  as  compared  with  the 
average  wage  paid  in  the  cotton  mills  in  the  State.  The 
hours  are  longer,  the  work  is  harder  and  living  condi- 
tions are  much  more  unsatisfactory  on  the  farm.  Clerks 
and  other  assistants  in  the  mercantile  establishments 
have  much  smaller  incomes  than  the  cotton  mill  workers. 
Telephone  operators,  stenographers,  and  other  clerical 
help  in  the  offices,  and  even  the  school  teachers  in  South 
Carolina  receive  much  lower  average  wages  than  do  the 
loom-fixeers,  weavers,  spinners,  and  other  more  skilled 
workers  in  the  mills. 

The  South  was  referred  to  as  "economic  problem 
Number  One,"  and  perhaps  properly  so.  The  inference, 
in  the  minds  of  many,  was  that  the  cotton  mills  were 
the  principal  contributors  to  this  condition.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  low  living  standards  and  low  wage  scales 
of  the  South  are  not  found  in  the  textile  mills,  but  rather 
in  those  industries  which  are  more  rural  in  aspect  and 
manufacture  bulk,  unfinished  products  such  as  lumber, 
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brick  kilns,  fertilizer,  and  those  operations  which  depend 
more  largely  upon  day  labor  and  also  in  the  smaller  retail 
enterprises  and  services  in  the  small  communities  and  on 
the  farms.  Therein  lies  the  more  serious  wage  problems  in 
the  South.  The  economic  problems  of  the  South  are  also 
further  accentuated  by  the  preponderance  of  Negro  popu- 
lation which,  by  necessity,  earns  the  wage  of  unskilled 
labor.  If  the  Negro  wage  scale  and  the  wage  scales  of 
those  manufacturers  and  producers  of  crude  or  raw  prod- 
ucts, which  depend  largely  upon  unskilled,  common  or 
day  labor  were  eliminated,  the  South  would  present  a 
decidely  improved  economic  status. 

In  evaluating  the  economic  position  of  textile  workers 
in  South  Carolina,  note  should  not  only  be  taken  of  his 
wages  but  also  of  the  perquisites  which  in  nearly  every 
case  supplement  the  wage.  Many  of  these  facilities  are 
described  in  earlier  chapters  but  further  consideration 
may  be  given  the  subject. 

The  operatives  pay  unusually  low  rents  for  the  homes 
they  occupy  in  the  mill  villages.  Seventy-one  of  the  76 
mills  reporting  their  average  rental  charges  in  1942 
charged  less  than  50  cents  per  room  per  week. 

In  1942  the  writer  tabulated  the  rental  charges  per 
room  per  week  in  various  cotton  mill  villages  in  Ander- 
son and  Greenville  and  made  a  survey  of  nearby  homes 
not  owned  by  mills  but  rented  by  textile  employees  and 
others.  While  the  non-mill  owned  homes  were  not  as 
near  the  mill  as  those  in  the  villages,  they  were  within 
walking  distance.  All  were  in  neighborhoods  occupied 
only  by  white  people,  and  the  houses  were  owned  by 
various  individuals  or  rental  companies.  In  both  cities 
the  rental  neighborhoods  visited  did  not  present  as  nice 
a  general  appearance  as  the  mill  villages.  Generally 
speaking,  the  homes  were  considerably  inferior  to  those 
in  the  villages.  In  spite  of  the  physical  differences  in 
neighborhoods,  those  persons  not  renting  homes  from  the 
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mills  in  Greenville  paid  from  200  to  250  per  cent  more 
per  room  per  week  than  operatives  renting  mill  homes. 
The  difference  was  even  greater  in  Anderson,  where 
rents  for  non-mill  owned  homes  averaged  about  300  per 
cent  more  than  those  rented  to  textile  employees  by  the 
mills. 

Other  contributions  which  the  mills  of  South  Carolina 
make  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  of  their  employees  are 
shown  in  the  following  tables. 

ELECTRICITY 


10  mills        supply  free  electricity. 

3  mills        charge  between  .01  and  .015  per  KWH;  1  allowing 

5  KWH  per  room  per  month  free. 

15  mills  charge  between  .02  and  .025  per  KWH;  1  allowing 
20-35  KWH  free,  2  allowing  5  KWH  per  room  per 
month  free,  1  allowing  6.5  KWH  per  room  per 
month  free,  and  2  having  minimum  charges  of  32 
KWH  for  80c. 

14  mills  charge  between  .03  and  .035  per  KWH;  2  allowing 
6.25  KWH  per  room  per  month  free,  1  allowing 
12  KWH  free,  and  1  reducing  charges  to  2c  after 
the  first  50  KWB. 

9  mills  charge  between  .04  and  .045  per  KWH;  2  allowing  4 
KWH  per  room  per  month  free,  1  allowing  5  KWH 
per  room  per  month  free  every  28  day  period,  1 
allowing  6.25  KWH  per  room  per  month  free,  1 
reducing  rates  to  3c  after  first  50  KWH,  and  1  re- 
ducing rates  to  2c  after  first  60  KWH. 

8  mills  charge  .05  per  KWH;  1  allowing  25  KWH  free,  and  1 
reducing  charges  to  .03  after  first  20  KWH,  and 
to  .015  after  100  KWH. 

4  mills        charge  between  .06  and  .065  per  KWH;  1  reducing 

charges  to  .04  after  the  first  20  KWH,  and  1  re- 
ducing charges  to  .05  after  first  10,  to  .04  after 
the  first  20,  to  .025  after  100  KWH. 

1  mill        charges  .08  per  KWH,  with  first  12  KWH  free,  reduc- 
ing charges  to  .035  after  the  first  22  KWH,  and 
to  .02  for  all  over  62  KWH. 
17  mills        did  not  report. 

81  mills 
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WATER 


57  mills  supply  water  free. 

6  mills  supply  water  at  .10-20  per  house  (per  1,000  gal.) 

3  mills  supply  water  at  .21-30  per  house  (per  1,000  gal.) 

4  mills  supply  water  at  .31-40  per  house  (per  1,000  gal.) 
11  mills  did  not  report. 

81  mills 


FUEL:  COAL 

19  mills  supply  at  $  .51-1.00  less  than  market. 

4  mills  supply  at  1.01-1.50  less  than  market. 

9  mills  supply  at  1.51-2.00  less  than  market. 

2  mills  supply  at  2.01-2.50  less  than  market. 

3  mills  supply  at  2.51-3.00  less  than  market. 
35  mills  did  not  supply  coaL 

9  mills  did  not  report. 

81  mills 


FUEL:  WOOD 

15  mills  supply  at  $  .51-1.00  less  than  market. 

1  mill  supplies  at  1.01-1.50  less  than  market. 

2  mills  supply  at  1.51-2.00  less  than  market. 
4  mills  did  not  report. 

59  mills  did  not  supply  wood. 

81  miUs 


OTHER  CONTRIBUTIONS 


3  mills  Free  pastures  and  stalls  for  cows. 

1  mill  Plows  gardens. 

1  mill  Free  and  regular  garbage  collection. 

3  mills  Free  wet  wash  laundry. 
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A  common  practice  of  textile  industries  throughout  the 
State  is  to  make  available  garden  sites  for  the  use  of 
workers.  At  Lancaster  and  Fort  Mill,  with  each  mill 
house  is  a  plot  of  land  varying  from  one  to  three  acres. 
In  such  instances  employees  may  even  go  into  truck 
farming.  Mill  operatives  may  enjoy  the  greens,  turnips, 
and  other  products  of  winter  gardens,  and,  through  the 
long  summer  season,  a  varied  selection  of  vegetables. 
While  the  care  of  gardens  makes  additional  work,  an  op- 
portunity is  presented  for  reducing  one's  cost  of  living. 

Cotton  mill  operatives,  therefore,  not  only  have  a  larger 
cash  income  than  employees  of  other  industries  in  South 
Carolina,  but  enjoy  many  wage  equivalents. 

The  aid  which  the  mills  have  given  the  churches  and 
schools  are  contributions  to  the  religious  and  cultural  de- 
velopment of  the  mill  communities  and  to  the  State. 
Aids  in  housing,  health,  and  the  many  activities  of  the 
mill  village  life  cannot  easily  be  reduced  to  a  dollar  and 
cents  basis,  but,  because  of  these  benefits,  the  lives  of 
cotton  mill  employees  and  their  families  are  made  richer, 
the  communities  more  stable  and  the  State  more  highly 
developed. 
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APPENDIX 

WAGE  STUDY 

FINE  AND  FANCY  GOODS  MILLS  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Hourly  Rate  Only  (Does  not  include  overtime) 

FIRST  WEEK  IN  AUGUST,  1942 


Employment                          Each                (.Cents  per  hr.) 
Classification                classification            <Based  ?n 

hr.  week) 

Picker  Tenders  

54 
126 
35 
62 
78 
71 
105 
88 
58 
288 
963 
317 
113 
417 
115 
57 
775 
38 
325 
160 
129 
29 
198 
210 
22 
168 
200 
913 
66 
583 
932 
309 
758 
209 
243 
447 
39 

50 
50  1-10 
50  2-5 
70  3-4 
71  1-3 
47  2-5 
52 
55  3-4 
56  3-4 
56  1-2 
50  9-10 
57 
70  4-5 
51  1-2 
57 
71  3-10 
51  1-2 
71 
51  2-5 
50  1-3 
54  3-5 
63  1-4 
61  1-2 
64  3-4 
75 
71  1-5 
49 
47  3-5 
63  1-2 
63  1-3 
68  1-10 
67  3-4 
79  1-3 
60  1-2 
48  3-5 
49  1-5 
50  1-2 

Card  Tenders 

Card   Strippers   

Card  Grind.  &  Fix  

Card  Room  Sec.  Men  

Roving  Haulers 

Draw.  Frame  Tenders  
Slub.  Frame  Tenders  

Intermed.  Frame  Tend  

Speeder  Frame  Tend.  .. 

Spinners 

Doffers  -  Spinning 

Spin.  Room  Sec.  Men 

Twister    Tenders 

Doffers  -  Twisters 

Twist.  Room  Sec.  Men  
Winder  Tenders  

Wind.  Room  Sec.   Men 

Spooler  Tenders 

Creelers 

Warper  Tenders  
B  earner  Tenders     — 

Slasher  Tenders  „  

Drawing  In  (Hand) 

Warp  Tiers  (Hand) 

Warp  Tiers  (Mach)  

Filling  Haulers 

Battery  Hands 

Weavers  -  Plain          

Weavers  -  Automatic  —  

Weavers  -  Dobby  -  .  

Weavers  -  Wide  —    .     

Loom   Fixers 

Smash   Hands   

Clnt.h  Doffprs 

Trim.   &  Inspect.   

Baling  Press  Oner 
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Employment 
Classification 


Number  of 
Workers 

Each 
Classification 


Average 

Hourly  Wage 

(Cents  per  hr.) 

(Based  on 

hr.  week) 


Ship.  Room  Employees  _  :  
Repair  Shop  Crews 

41 
126 

49  1-2 
67 
48  9-10 
73  2-5 
58 
74  1-2 
61  1-2 
46 
47  1-2 
46  3-4 
45 
43  1-3 
47 
42  1-3 
43 
54  1-4 

Oilers 

222 

Overhaul  ers 

.       28 

Comber  Tenders  __  _  .   . 

43 

Electricians 

28 

Carpenters 

52 

Firempn 

45 

46 

Mad-i.  Clf^nprs  (White) 

286 

Other  Clp^riprs  -  W, 

103 

15 

SW^PP        -       W, 

239 

Scrub.  -  C, 

87 

Outside  Worlcprs 

-   _    206 

AH   nthprs 

3478 

WAGE  STUDY 

MILLS  MAKING  COARSE  GOODS  AND  OTHER 
CONSTRUCTIONS  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Hourly  Rate  Only  (Does  not  include  overtime) 
FIRST  WEEK  IN  AUGUST,  1942 


Employment 
Classification 


Number  of 
Workers 

Each 
Classification 


Average 

Hourly  Wage 

(Cents  per  hr.) 

(Based  on 

hr.  week) 


Picker  Tenders 

Card  Tenders 

Card  Strippers 

Card  Grind.  &  Fix. 

Card  Room  Sec.  Men 

Roving   Haulers 

Draw.  Frame  Tenders 

Slub.  Frame  Tenders  

Interned.  Frame  Tend.  

Speeder  Frame  Tend.  

Spinners 


104 
204 
61 
69 
87 
165 
196 
154 
121 
275 
1356 

Doff  ers  -  Spinning 613 

Spin.  Room  Sec.  Men 131 


47  2-3 

49  3-4 

50  1-3 
66  4-5 
67 

47  1-10 

51  1-2 
58  3-10 
57  1-2 
55  2-3 
51  1-2 
57  2-3 
68 
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*$$£?      *£*&* 

Employment                        S*               (Cents  per  hr.) 
Classification                classification            g^wtek" 

Twister  Tenders  

Doffers  -  Twisters 

119 
124 
30 
200 
20 
18 
296 
74 
83 
45 
115 
51 
18 
15 
54 
95 
572 
252 
443 
104 
51 
69 
453 
148 
93 
136 
40 
33 
39 
116 
182 
72 
4 
11 
27 
94 
65 
54 
85 
29 
15 
189 
78 
191 
1,384 

55  1-10 
59  1-6 
67 
51  1-10 
51  1-5 
64  1-4 
50  9-10 
50 
53  1-2 
52  1-4 
57  1-2 
51 
67 
54  2-3 
65  1-3 
46  3-4 
49  1-2 
62  4-5 
63 
65 
60 
56  1-2 
73  2-3 
56  4-5 
48 
49 
48  1-2 
46  4-5 
50  1-2 
67  2-3 
48  1-5 
68 
59  1-4 
65 
70  1-2 
62  1-4 
44  2-3 
47  9-10 
47  1-4 
47  1-4 
42  1-2 
46  7-10 
43  2-3 
43  1-10 
53 

Twist.  Room  S^c.  Men 

Winder  Tenders  

Doffers  -  Winding  

Wind.  Room  Sec.  Men 

Spooler  Tenders 

Creel  ers 

Warper  Tenders 

Beamer  Tenders 

Slasher  Tenders 

Drawing  In  (Hand)  
Drawing  In  (Mach) 

Warp   Tiers    (Hand) 

Warp  Tiers   (Marh) 

Filling  Haulers 

Battery  Hands 

Weavers  -  Plain 

Weavers  -  Automatic  
Weavers  -  Dohhy 

Weavers  -  Wide 

Weavers  -  Narrow 

Loom  Fixers        _  .        .    _ 

Smash  Hands 

Cloth  Doffers 

Trim.    &   Tnspent, 

Baling  Press  Oper. 

Dye  House  Employees 

Ship.  Room  Employees  
Repair  Shop  Crews 

Oilers 

O  verh  an  1  ers 

Comber  Tenders  
Engineers     

Elertririans 

Carpenters 

Firemen 

Watchmen 

Mach.  Cleaners  (White)  

Other  Cleaners  -  W. 

Other  Cleaners  -  C, 

Sweepers  -  W. 

Scnihhers    -    C. 

Outside  Workers 

All  Others 
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WAGE  STUDY 

MILLS  MAKING  PRINT  CLOTH,  BROACLOTH 
AND  SHEETING 

Hourly  Rate  Only  (Does  not  include  overtime) 
FIRST  WEEK  IN  AUGUST,   1942 


Employment 
Classification 

Number  of 
Workers 
Each 
Classification 

Average 
Hourly  Wage 
(Cents  per  hr.) 
(Based  on 
hr.  week) 

Pinker  Tenders 

261 

48  2-5 

Card  Tenders 

762 

48  1-2 

Hard    Strippers 

195 

52  2-3 

Card   Orind     &  FixT 

276 

69  1-2 

Card  Room  Sec.  Men 

'  296 

71  1-5 

Roving  Haulers 

438 

46  4-5 

Draw.  Frame  Tenders  
Slub.  Frame  Tenders 

704 
551 

48  7-10 
56  2-5 

Intermed.  Frame  Tend.  
Speeder  Frame  Tend- 

458 
1,405 

55  7-10 
55  1-4 

Spinners 

6,204 

49  3-10 

Doffers  -  Spinning 

2,770 

55  7-10 

Spin.  Room  Sec.  Men 

554 

70 

Twister  Tenders 

76 

48  2-5 

Doffers  -  Twisters  
Winder  Tenders 

14 
316 

50  1-10 
49 

Doffers  -  Winding 

6 

46 

Wind.  Room  Sec.  Men  
Spooler  Tenders  
Creelers 

25 

1,027 
202 

65  2-5 
49  9-10 
48  9-10 

Warper  Tenders 

283 

52  3-4 

Beamer  Tenders  

Slasher  Tenders 

30 
559 

47  2-5 
57  1-3 

Drawing  Tn    (Hand) 

220 

52  2-3 

Drawing  Tn   (Marh) 

35 

58  1-2 

Warp  Tier  (Hand) 

35 

56 

Warp   Tiers    (Marh) 

248 

67  9-10 

Filling    Haulers 

389 

46  9-10 

Battery  Hands 

2,846 

47  2-5 

Weavers  -  Plain 

1,265 

59  9-10 

Weavers  -  Automatic 

2,835 

59  1-10 

Weavers  -  Dobby  

Weavers  -  Wide 

144 
24 

60  9-10 
55 

Weavers  -  Narrow  

Loom  Fixers 

15 

2,392 

55 
72  1-3 

Smash    Hands 

689 

53  4-5 

Cloth  Doffers 

383 

47  1-2 

Trim.    &   In  spent, 

754 

47  1-2 

Baling  Press  Oner. 

170 

50  1-10 
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Employment 
Classification 

Number  of 
Workers 
Each 
Classification 

Average 
Hourly  Wage 
(Cents  per  hr.) 
(Based  on 
hr.  week) 

Dye  House  Employees  . 
Ship.  Room  Employees 
Repair  Shop  Crews 

66 
216 

438 

50  1-5 
49  9-10 
67  1-5 

Oilers 

730 

46  3-5 

Overhaulers 

168 

69  3-4 

Engineers 

31 

69  2-3 

Electricians      
Carpenters    
Firemen      

Watchmen 

112 
255 
233 

286 

71 
58  2-3 
46 
47  1-2 

Mach.  Cleaners  (White) 
Others  Cleaners  -  W. 
Other  Cleaners  -  C. 

563 
344 

13 

46  3-5 
47 
45 

Sweep.  -  W. 

685 

46 

Scrub.  -  C. 

245 

42  1-5 

Outside  Workers  

.  854 

43 

All  others 

3,091 

53  1-5 

Total  No.  Workers  . 

38.186 

